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HE one honeful feature during this tense week has been 
the transition from loud-speaker oratory to diplomatic 
Notes. Herr Hitler has been, so far as the public is con- 
cemed, completely silent. His Tannenberg speech of last 
Sunday was cancelled ; his Nuremberg speeches of next 
week are cancelled ; a broadcast address to the nation was 
amounced but not delivered; a speech to a number of 
Reichstag members was kept secret. Instead there have 
0 far been three Notes to the British Government, and the 
interchanges, it appears, are to continue, unless some sudden 
conflagration in the east transfers activity from the diplo- 
mats to the generals. That war is not raging at this 
moment is due primarily to two causes, the unflinching firm- 
ness of Britain and France, and the quite astonishing 
restraint of the Poles. It is hard to see how this can be 
maintained, for German actions are such as in ordinary 
circumstances would precipitate immediate war. Danzig, 
the main subject of contention, is virtually in German—as 
distinct from Danziger—hands, as the result of a series of 
isolated acts, each of them a gross breach of both common 
law and specific agreements, like the occupation of the 
Polish railway station, the seizure of Polish property of all 
kinds, and the perpetual arrests of Polish officials ; and in 
the south the massing of German troops, reported to be of 
the number of 400,000, in the nominally independent State 
of Slovakia is a strategic menace of the gravest kind to 
Poland. In face of that Poland has felt it necessary to 
complete her mobilisation, an action which Germany, already 
mobilised, denounces as provocative. 


Will Events Take Charge? 


While the Notes that have passed between Berlin and 
London have quite rightly not been published, enough is 
known of their tenor to make it clear that Herr Hitler has 
his mind obdurately fixed on the attainment of two incom- 
patible ends—the acquisition of Polish territory and the 
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maintenance of friendship with Great Britain. The latter 
desire appears perfectly genuine, though no doubt it is dic- 
tated by self-interest as well. Fortunately, there is no sign 
that the British Cabinet has moved an inch from the position 
it has maintained throughout, and in that it is supported by 
the country as few British Governments have ever been in 
anything. The negotiations may yet ease the tension, though 
on a sober survey there is all too much reason to fear that 
events will take charge. It would be easier to estimate that 
likelihood if more were known of the recent implications of 
the Russo-German Pact. What harm Germany has got 
from it is clear ; what good she may get is not. The Pact 
may represent a new partition of Poland—though Russia 
has never since the Revolution shown herself acquisitive of 
territory ; it may simply give Russia a free hand in Asia 
and Germany a free hand in Poland ; or it-may have done 
no more than checkmate the Anglo-French negotiations in 
Moscow. More light on that may be cast by M. Molotoff 
in his deferred speech to the All-Russia Council of Soviets 
this week. Meanwhile, Herr Hitler has created a directorate 
—consisting of Field-Marshal Goering, General Keitel, 
Herr Hess, Dr. Frick, Dr. Lammers and Dr. Funk—to 
administer Germany.- The effect of this on Herr Hitler’s 
own position may be far-reaching. Apart from Herr Hess, 
who has no administrative experience, the Council consists 
predominantly of relatively moderate men. 


The Appeals for Peace 

If war breaks out it will not be for lack of powerful 
appeals for peace. The Pope, President Roosevelt, King 
Leopold of the Belgians, M. Daladier, the Prime Minister of 
Canada, have a!l voiced in wise but forcible language the 
hope universally held throughout the world that the differ- 
ences between Germany and Poland may be settled by other 
means than war. Of these Mr. Roosevelt’s and M. Daladier’s 
stand out, the latter both on account of its admirable phras- 
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ing and because it elicited from Herr Hitler a lengthy reply 
in which for the first time (apart from Press clamour) he 
laid definite claim to the so-called Corridor as well as Danzig. 
President Roosevelt, with all the authority attaching to his 
great office, appealed simultaneously to Germany and Poland 
to settle their disputes either by direct discussion or by the 
process of arbitration or conciliation. President Moscicki at 
once assented. Herr Hitler made no reply, but Mr. Roose- 
velt transmitted to him the Polish acceptance, urging that 
it provided still further reason for an acceptance by himself. 
That was on Saturday ; at the time of writing no acknow- 
ledgement had been made by Herr Hitler of either message 
from Washington. But if Mr. Roosevelt has failed to prevent 
war he has at least displayed before the eyes of the world the 
contrasted attitudes of the two disputants. There is con- 
siderable moral value in that. 


The Response of the Dominions 


No greater test than the present crisis could be devised 
for the almost undefinable ties which join Great Britain and 
the self-governing Dominions; and only such a crisis 
reveals their real strength. In his broadcast speech to the 
Australian Commonwealth last week, Mr. Menzies, the 
Prime Minister, promised Australia’s fullest co-operation in 
honouring the British guarantees. His declaration is even 
more uncompromising than could be expected ; it is of the 
essence of the position of all the Dominions that any major 
decision of this kind can only be made after consultation 
with their Parliaments. For that reason, in South Africa, 
Parliament has been recalled this week, and the dissolution 
of the Senate postponed, so that the Government will be 
in a position to take an immediate decision. In Canada the 
Territorial Militia, to the extent of 10,000 men, has been 
called up, and in New Zealand the crisis has give> a sudden 
stimulus to recruiting. But Canada has also ex~~2ssed the 
essentially pacific attitude of the Dominions by her appeal 
to Herr Hitler to follow the path of conference and negotia- 
tion. It is precisely because Great Britain will fight to 
ensure respect for such principles that she can count on 
the support of the Dominions. 


Federal Yugoslavia 

The need for national unity has at length persuaded 
Prince Paul, the Senior Regent of Yugoslavia, to accept the 
results of the agreement reached between the Prime Minister, 
M. Tsvetkovitch and the Croat leader, Dr. Matchek. The 
concessions obtained by the Croats are generous. In the 
new Government of national unity the Croat Peasant Party 
has five members, including Dr. Matchek as Deputy Prime 
Minister. The Senate and Skupshtina, elected by means 
which ensured Serb predominance, have been dissolved, 
and a new and more liberal electoral law will be introduced ; 
restrictions on civic and political liberties are expected to 
be removed. Finally, the Croats will establish a semi- 
autonomous federal administration with its seat of Govern- 
ment at Zagreb. It is easy to understand that the Council 
of Regency has found it hard to accept such terms, which 
destroy the Serbs’ exclusive claim to political power ; the 
greatest credit must be given to M. Tsvetkovitch for his 
tenacity in negotiating the agreement. The Regency 
indeed has had no choice but either to accept the agree- 
ment or to imperil the integrity of the State. The second 
course would hardly be compatible with Prince Paul’s duty 
as Regent to preserve the kingdom intact for the young 
King Peter. 


Japan’s Anxieties 

In Japan the Soviet-German Pact has led directly to the 
fall of Baron Hiranuma’s Cabinet, including the Foreign 
Minister, M. Arita, the chief architect of the Anti- 
General Abe, the new Prime Minister, 


Comintern alliance. 
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decided to be his own Foreign Minister, at Presen, 








at any rate. For Japan the Soviet-German 1¢ 
ment has been disastrous. She is left alone tO face 
possible attack from Russia in China, the renewed hopes of 
the Chinese themselves, and the hostility of Great Britain 
and the United States to “the new order in Eastern Asia” 
Her immediate recourse is likely to be to a policy of isola. 
tion, in the hope that time may offer her some €SCADeE from 
her difficulties ; for the outbreak of war in Europe would 
not be sufficient to relieve her of anxiety. Even the army 
which has so firmly demanded a closer alliance with Ge. 
many, now prefers isolation to that. Apart from practic) 
difficulties, Japan feels bitterly the sense of Germany's 
treachery ; though the Soviet-German negotiations were ig 
progress for many months, Germany gave Japan, her ally. 
no intimation of the change which so vitally affects, anj 
darkens, her future. The desire for some accommodation 
with the democracies will be strong, but that cannot happen 
at the expense of China. 


Pacifist Italy 

The only comfort Japan has as yet received is Herr yon 
Ribbentrop’s airy declaration that the agreement with Russia 
must strengthen German-Japanese friendship, and Signy 
Mussolini’s assurance that it will make no change in th 
relations between Japan and Italy, which are founded on th 
Anti-Comintern Pact. It is clear that Italy must desire those 
friendly relations to continue ; for if Japan should decide t 
revive her lost friendship with the democratic Powers, Italy 
will be exposed to the strongest possible concentration of the 
British fleet in the Mediterranean. Italy’s position is not 
enviable. She is far more vulnerable to attack than Germany; 
even the victory of the Axis only promises her an existence as 
a province of the Reich; yet only by fulfilling her obligations 
has she any chance of satisfying the grandiose demands 
which have become the raison d’étre of her policy. Thus itis 
not surprising that now, as in September, Italy has, apart 
from pacific appeals and promises, maintained a masterly 
inactivity. With the great crisis at hand which allows the 
Duce to display to the full the martial qualities whose virtue 
he has so often glorified, he clings with singular tenacity 
to the decadent blessings of peace. 


Turkey and the Peace Front 


In no country might Germany expect to obtain a greater 
return from the German-Soviet Pact than in Turkey: but her 
expectations have been disappointed. One immediate sequel 
to the Pact was the return of the inveterate intriguer, Herr 
von Papen, to Turkey, where he had an interview with 
President Inonu and urged the advantages of abandoning the 
Peace Front. His appeal was certainly not without some 
force. Turkey has enjoyed for many years friendly relations 
with the Soviet Union, and the friendship has served her 
foreign policy well. She entered into her agreements with 
Great Britain and France the more readily because she 
expected them to be completed by an Anglo-Franco-Soviet 
alliance. Lastly, the exercise of her right to oper the Straits 
to ships of war may cause some difficulty with the Soviet 
Union if Russia is neutral and not an ally of Turkey's 
Despite such considerations, the Turkish Press, which there 
is every reason to believe is officially inspired, leaves 00 
doubt that Turkey will remain faithful to her obligations. 
The reason is to be found in Turkey’s preference for fidelity 
to pledges, and the fact, as decisive for her as for Great 
Britain, that the defeat of Poland would open to Germany 
the path to the Near East. Turkey’s agreements with Great 
Britain and France have not yet been signed ; it would bea 
valuable demonstration of the strength of the Peace Front 
if that formality could take place immediately. 
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Hungary and Rumania 

poth Hungary and Rumania have recently given evidence 
f their strong desire to maintain an attitude of neutrality 
: European conflict, as the best means of preserving their 
“ adence ; in both countries that desire is modified, in 
roe by the hope, in Rumania by the fear, of territorial 
evision. Rumania’s neutrality would not extend so far as to 
rmit the cession of territory ; and Hungary’s interest in 
es js not strong enough to persuade her to surrender her 
hopes of satisfying, together with Bulgaria, he: revisionist 
caims on Rumania. Thus last week she refused the offer 
of a noa-aggrcssion pact with Rumania, and declared that 
before it could be accepted Rumania must withdraw the 
100,000 troops at present on manoeuvres on the Hungarian 
frontier. Hungary’s neutrality can in any case not fail to 
be benevolent towards Germany; and formally at least 
Rumania might wish to preserve a similar attitude. But she 
gs already shown that Germany’s difficulties in effecting 
payments are an obstacle to the export of supplies ; and 
Germany will hesitate to obtain those supplies by force since 
an invasion of Rumania would almost certainly be followed, 
as in the Great War, by sabotage of the oil-wells. 


D.O.R.A.: First Instalment 


On Monday the first series of regulations were issued 
under the Emergency Powers Act, which was passed last 
week. They cover the most varied spheres of national life, 
and confer powers to control industry, prices, shipping, agri- 
culture, railways and public utilities, hospitals ; to requisition 
land and other property ; to take compulsory measures for 
billeting, evacuation, and A.R.P. ; to restrict information and 
communication. For the most part they are enabling powers, 
which will only be applied after the outbreak of hostilities ; 
but the Admiralty, for instance, has already assumed control 
of British shipping, to which the Mediterranean has been 
closed. No provision has yet been made for control of the 
Press, and the nation will be grateful that any such measures 
are being postponed until the last possible moment. Com- 
prehensive as the regulations are they do no more than lay 
the basis for the control of every sphere of national life 
which is a necessity in “ totalitarian” war. So far they do 
not approach in severity or in scope those to which the totali- 
tarian States have been accustomed for many years. 


Nationalism and Christianity 


The Presidential Address at the Modern Churchmen’s 
annual conference usually provides food for thought, and 
the paper by Sir Cyril Norwood, President of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, read on Monday is no exception to the 
tule. Sir Cyril, whose words were no doubt in type before 
the Russo-German Pact was signed, speaks with singular 
relevance when he talks of the supreme peril presented by 
the rival creeds (if rivals they still are) of Fascism and 
Marxism to a Christianity which has still never adequately 
transcended national boundaries. “ The hard fact,” says 
the President of St. John’s, “is that nationalism is every- 
where stronger than Christianity ; the latter men honour 
with their lips, but the former sways their hearts.” It is 
difficult to contest that, but one gain that may be set 
against all the incalculable loss that seems to be in store 
lor the world is the growing tendency to realise that a 
Church that is not universal—which need not mean uniform 
in all matters of order or even all articles of faith—is not 
the Church of Christ. That was the theme of the im- 
pressive address broadcast by the Archbishop of York last 
Sunday, and many sermons preached under the shadow of 
the crisis impressed the hard but necessary truth that the 
things which unite genuine Christians in Germany and in 
Britain are greater than the things which sunder them. The 
first Step to a united Church in the world is a united Church 
m each country. 
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The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: —When Mem- 
bers reassembled on the 24th those who had predicted that a 
crisis would occur before the end of the month, and that Par- 
liament would have to be summoned, were naturally inclined 
to congratulate themselves on their prescience, but all party 
prejudices were put aside, and no one appeared anxious to 
make capital out of the position. Mr. Bevan alone was 
sbstreperous on the Labour benches on Thursday, and Mr. 
Gallacher could not forbear on both occasions, aggravated 
no doubt by the German-Soviet Pact, from putting his 
isolated Communist view. Mr. Maxton raised the Inde- 
pcadent Labour Party standard and forced a division, 
though this only emphasised the opinion of the House as a 
Everyone remarked how different the feeling was 
compared with a year ago. Indeed, at times, the debate 
might have been an ordinary Parliamentary occasion. But 
the appeals for national unity, and the mere fact that both 
Opposition leaders, in their carefully-prepared speeches, 
underpinned the policy of the Government, had the effect, 
for which the recall of Parliament was chiefly desirable, of 


reaffirming the nation’s desire to stand up to Germany. 
* 7 * * 


whole. 


No one was quite at his best. The Prime Minister was 
rightly desirous of erring on the side of under-statement. 
His speech, however, did not seem quite to catch the temper 
of the House. Both Mr. Greenwood and Sir Archibald 
Sinclair appeared to take their cue from the Prime 
Minister, and shied from vigorous language. The Leader 
of the Liberal Party delivered his oration in such mournful 
tones, and at such a hearse-like speed, that his eight 
minutes’ speech made the House restless. Mr. Eden was 
strangely disappointing ; his argument that, if we went to 
war, we should never give up, whatever happened to Poland, 
until we had won, needed making, in view of the rumours 
from Germany ; but the presentation of it was feeble, and 
the House seemed to miss its purport. Mr. McGovern 
knows the value which the House always puts on personal 
experience, and the Tories particularly seemed to delight in 
his speech, and the conclusion as to Axis troubles which he 
drew from his month’s tour in Italy. The House can 
seldom have taken with better grace, or swallowed with 
greater ease, such a disagreeable measure as the new Emer- 
gency Powers Bill, which it disposed of in two hours and 
twenty minutes on Thursday. A few people felt that such 
wide powers should only be given to a Cabinet reconstructed 
on the widest basis. Mr. Amery, in particular, made a plea 
for such a War Cabinet. But, in general, Members took 
the line that such medicine from any hands would taste the 


same. 


* * * 


The House seemed in more resolute mood when it met 
again on Tuesday. Members have been deeply affected by 
the spirit of the people, and contact with the constituencies 
seemed to have surprised some into support of much more 
robust action than they would normally advocate. The 
Prime Minister won universal approbation for his speech. 
No one quarrelled with its temper or its contents. His 
account of the measures for defence so far taken cheered 
the House as much for the effect that it would have on the 
country, and abroad, as for the knowledge which it gave to 
them that we were not quite so unprepared as the usual 
persistent rumours said. Mr. Greenwood was most force- 
ful ; some Tories thought too much so. His argument that 
immediate evacuation should be ordered was appreciated, 
but it unbalanced his speech. Sir Archibald Sinclair said 
all that was required briefly and well. In retrospect, the 
Commons appear to have reflected truthfully the spirit of 
the country. If war occurs, Mr. Chamberlain will have a 
united nation behind him. His difficulties will be nearly as 
great if it is peace, on whatever terms. 


* 





Maps of Europe and of Danzig and the ‘** Polish Corridor "’ 
appear on page 323, and a map of Asia on page 340. 
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HITLER’S CHOICE 


. es lamps are going out all over Europe,” in the 

historic phrase used by Sir Edward Grey on that 
day in August 1914 when Germany presented her ulti- 
matum to Belgium. By the time these words are read the 
last glimmer may have been extinguished. That is for 
Herr Hitler, and him only, to decide. As we write there 
is still time for the spark of expiring hope to flicker 
back into flame. Herr Hitler can agree to submit his 
claims against Poland to other forms of arbitrament than 
force. That, not any claims against Great Britain in 
the matter of colonies or any other question, is the issue 
between him and us. If there is war it will not be 
for British interests—though British interests could not 
fail to be vitally affected—it will be war for a principle, 
the principle of the defence of the weak against 
aggression and of resistance to the brutal methods of 
an imperious tyranny whose fundamental doctrine is that 
the tyrant alone shall be judge in his own cause. Never 
perhaps in its history has the people of this kingdom 
and this commonwealth been more infrangibly united 
in its resolution, never was its desire for peace more 
earnest and deeper-seated ; but never was its conviction 
stronger that peace can be bought too dearly. There can 
be no talk today of a patched-up compromise. Either 
peace or war must make the world fit for free and 
honourable men to live in. If peace will not, then 
we shall face war with full consciousness of the cost. 


But the choice between peace and war is not ours ; 
it is Herr Hitler’s. Our position has been made clear 
to him and to the world in a series of unequivocal 
statements and speeches, of which the Prime Minister's 
in Parliament on Tuesday was as wise, as firm and as 
conciliatory as any. We advance no claims ourselves. 
We neither reject nor pre-judge Germany’s claims 
against Poland. We advocate, and Poland accepts, 
their submission to direct discussion or conciliation. 
But the Nazi principle, “ What I want I take,” which 
has destroyed the independence of Austria, of Bohemia 
and Moravia, of Slovakia, must be resisted to the 
end. It might have been better to resist it sooner. 
To discuss that is waste of time today. Enough to say 
that in any settlement, by war or peace, of rival claims 
in Europe the claims of one murdered State, Czecho- 
Slovakia, must be given our unbroken and resolute 
support. But first the claims against Poland must be 
decided. They will not be decided by a conquest of 
that country by Herr Hitler’s legions. Britain and 
France have no thought of contenting themselves with 
a show of resistance to Germany while Poland is over- 
run, and then accepting the fait accompli. The essential 
clause in the Anglo-Polish treaty signed last week 
provides that in the event of war neither signatory will 
make a separate peace If Poland had to yield to 
superior force the first of our war aims would be 
to see her restored as Belgium was twenty years ago. 


Herr Hitler may have cast his die, or he may still 
be disposed to count the odds against him. They have 
lengthened sensibly in the past week. He can reckon 
with certainty on the support of no forces but his own. 


Russia's position is completely problematic Italy’s 
intenuons are doubtful, as they always were ; in some 
ways her hostility would help us more than het 


neutrality. Japan has been decisively alienated from 
her Axis-partner by the signature of the Russo-German 
Pact, as Spain by the same event has been confirmed in 
her neutrality. Turkey, there is every reason to believe, 
stands firmly by her engagements to Britain and France 
and Greece will certainly not be hostile. The com. 
position of Yugoslavia’s internal differences once more 
inspires the hope that a solid Balkan bloc may be weldeg 
together, passively if not actively antagonistic t 
Germany. Outside Europe the closing of the ranks 
against aggression is marked, and so far as the British 
Commonwealth is concerned profoundly inspiring. 
That unique union of free, of adolescent and of sti 
subject nations, whose basis is so incomprehensible to 
the German mentality, stands solid, in defiance of ql] 
hopeful and malevolent predictions, in defence of the 
principles Great Britain is defending. In India the 
Princes have hastened to pledge their substance in the 
common cause, and the people, conscious of what q 
yoke like Germany’s would mean, show promise of sus- 
pending internal discords in the interests of the concord 
essential to their preservation. Egypt and Irak, Arabs 
and Jews in Palestine, all stand by us, and in the 
United States the news-despatches from Europe are 
visibly doing their silent work. 


All this has no reference to the merits, if there are 
any, of the actual German-Polish dispute. It is the 
result of the deep conviction that an acquisitive 
nationalism can no longer be permitted to achieve its 
ends—a new partition of Poland among them—by war 
or the threat of war. If Germany can base on justice 
any of her claims to fresh territory outside her eastern 
frontier let them be dispassionately considered ; heads 
of neutral States have urged that; Poland herself, 
France and Britain have all agreed. But so far all the 
fevered efforts of German propagandists have failed to 
justify those claims, except in minor details. It is 
idle to insist that justice demands the immediate return 
of Danzig and the so-called “ Corridor” to the Reich, 
when Herr Hitler in 1934 negotiated a ten-years’ treaty 
with Poland, raising no question about either Danzig 
or the Corridor, and pledging himself that any questions 
arising between Germany and Poland should be settled 
without the use of force. It was only in March of 
this year, when he had finally cleared Czecho-Slovakia 
from his path and was ready for his next victim, that 
he denounced the ten-year treaty of 1934 without notice, 
forced the Danzig issue to the forefront and inspired a 
furious Press campaign against Poland. As for the 
charge the German papers are now bringing, that the 
present Polish frontiers are a contravention of President 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points, it is sufficient to quote once 
more the point which dealt with Poland: 

“An independent Polish State should be erected, which should 
include the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish populations, 
which should be assured a free and secure access to the sea, and 


whose political and economic independence and territorial integrity 
should be guaranteed by international covenant.” 


That was accepted by Germany. The “ Corridor” is 


go per cent. Polish. 

It is relevant to recall this in order to make it com- 
pletely clear where right and wrong reside in relation 
to the immediate issue. But far greater questions than 
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ims of Germany on Poland are raised by Herr 
Hitler's attitude and his ultimate choice, whether it be 
for peace OF War. Neither Europe nor the world can 
continue to live as they have lived for the last five years, 
ind in particular for the last year. Germany’s internal 
gime is no concern of ours, unless and in so far as her 
breign policy is inseparable from it. But the “ what-I 
sant-I-take ” method must end ; that is imperative. If 
i js not abandoned completely and finally there must 
b And without war or after war international 


the ¢ 


be war. 


Na few words Sir Thomas Middleton put before 
British Association this week the paradox of 
gritish farming. “ During the decade 1831-40 the land 
{Great Britain maintained a population of 17 millions. 
i now provides food for about 14 millions, and this 
though farmers today have available, as thetr pre- 
decessors had not, artificial manures, first-rate imple- 
ments, improved varieties of crops, and all the assts- 
nce which a century of scientific study has given to 
griculture.” For a hundred years, thanks to the appli- 
cation of science, the productivity of our agriculture 
has greatly increased. But its production has actually 
diminished—by about 18 per cent. 

The explanation is, of course, economic. Fix the 
prices of farm products high enough, and all the cardinal 
food-requirements of the island’s population could be 
satisfied from the island’s soil. Fix them low enough, 
wd the whole area would go out of cultivation. 
Between these two extremes—the first impracticable, 
the second intolerable—our actual levels of price and 
production represent an oscillating compromise. In 
peace and under normal conditions their tendency, apart 
from State interference, is downward. During the 
1914-18 war it went sharply up. But as early as 192% 
it started dropping again; and now for many years the 
only brakes on an utterly catastrophic descent have been 
those which the State interposes by way of subsidies, 


price-fixing, marketing-schemes, and similar inter- 
ference. 
Sir Thomas Middleton gives some _ remarkable 


examples of the unprofitableness of agriculture not only 
in Great Britain but in the United States. For instance 
in the well-farmed area of north-east Scotland, on a 
group of farms averaging about 450 acres (with 350-75 
ares arable) and employing about {10 capital per acre, 
the farmer’s income, after allowing 4 per cent. on 
capital, has only averaged £140 a year over the past 
nine years. Again in a recent Cambridge survey in the 
eastern counties covering 200 farms averaging 163 
acres, the average earnings of the farmer, after allow- 
ing 4 per cent. on capital, were shown in 1938 to be 
less than {2 a week. Nor are even these earnings cash ; 
for in all cases they include the rental-value of the house 
and the value of produce consumed by the household. 
In the United States the farmers, after meeting neces 
sary Outgoings and wages for themselves at the same 
tate as for their hired men, earned in 1929 a bare 3.3 
per cent. return on their invested capital. In each ol 
the three following years they earned less than nothing 
on it, the annual returns being minus 0.7, minus 2.8, 
and minus 4.2 per cent. respectively. 

The American remedy for the farmer's low prices has 


en to reduce production. * Grow less, get more ”’ has 
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on some basis—the 
League of Nations is still better than any other—which 
ensures that right and reason shall be the arbiter in the 
affairs of State, and makes it certain that the nation which 


society must be reconstructed 


invokes force will be immobilised by greater force. It 
may be premature to plan that now, but our eyes must 
be set fixedly on it as the essential goal. Herr Hitler 
may choose force. The last lamps in Europe may go 
out. The darkness may be long and terrible. But light 
clearer and brighter than before will dawn again. 


SCIENCE, FARMING AND FOOD 


been the official slogan under Republican and Demo- 
cratic Administrations alike. Farmers have been paid 
cash for reducing their crop areas or keeping fewer live- 
stock. Whether or not this reducing policy is sound any- 
where on a long-range calculation, it is obvious that it 
conflicts directly with the idea of maintaining or in- 
creasing our island production. And in fact since 1932 
British agricultural output has not fallen but risen. 
How far has the rise been due to the economic action 
of the Government? How far to the research and educa- 
tional work of scientific experts? And how far to the 
mere stimulus of low prices (which may often increase 
production in the short run, if no organised effort be 
made in the opposite sense)? Who can answer with 
certainty? Sir Thomas Middleton seems to think that 
the last factor has counted for more than is usually 
supposed. But the main one must surely be the policy 
of the Government. Under this head both the first 
and the second factors come, since agricultural research 
and education are now to an overwhelming extent a 
Government affair. It becomes important therefore 
for statesmanship to examine how far the progress of 
scientific research and discovery in agriculture can be 
best harmonised, not indeed with reduction of output, 
but with the object for which reduction of output 
is instituted—that is, the re-establishment of a profit- 


able agriculture giving an adequate return to the 
farmer. 
The broadest point is simple. Scientific farming 


should more consciously aim, not merely to increase the 
quantity or improve the quality of the product, but to 
lower the cost of producing 1. ‘This result has not 
always ensued from research. ‘Take, for instance, the 
policies that have been developed for assuring clean 
milk and especially for eliminating bovine tuberculosis. 
These confer on the consumer the benefit of a purer 
and safer beverage, but they render it dearer and not 
cheaper to produce. So it has been with many other 
applications of science to agriculture. On the other hand 
there are certain directions where it can make plainly 

Sir Thomas Middleton instances dis- 
would raise the standard of health in 
The possibility, he says, of lowering 
first and 
cow and 
but sull 


for cheapness. 
coveries that 
domestic animals 
the price of both milk and eggs “ depends 
foremost upon improving the health of the 
the hen.” And “to a less extent, perhaps, 
to a substantial degree the cost of other animal products 
is increased by the ravages of disease on our flocks and 
herds.” The aim of the scientific breeder, whether ot 
plants or animals, is nothing less than to create superior 
forms of lite 

On the problem of how best to increase our food 
Phomas Middleton, while 


producuion during war, Su 
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advocating, as everyone must, the widest practicable 
extension of arable, favours devoting a large proportion 
of it to leys rather than corn crops. Only so can we 
maintain, let alone increase, our cattle population. The 
weakness of our present animal husbandry is that it 
depends so much on bulky imported feeding-stuffs. 
The animals live on English soil, but are not mainly 
fed off it. This will always be so while we maintain 
indifferent permanent pasture on land which, if 
ploughed, would yield a far heavier output by way of 
rye-grass, clover, sainfoin, lucerne, or kale. If the last 
war had continued but a little longer, we should have 


suffered a much severer reduction in our milk and 
supplies through the impossibility of sparing ¢ 
for feeding-stuffs in 1917-18. The mistake then 
was not in ploughing up pasture (more well py; 





have been), but in devoting the new ploughlands 
exclusively to corn. Many of them were far 
suited to growing crops for animals Possibly. 
apart from war, it may turn out that, as aaa 
manent policy for increasing British food-output, 4, 
encouragement of a new animal husbandry based 
arable crops holds more promise than the mr 
Wheat Act. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OTHING better exemplifies the contrast between <his 

country’s attitude today and a year ago than a compari- 
son between two speeches by the Prime Minister. Last week, 
on August 24th, Mr. Chamberlain declared with deep 
emotion in the House of Commons that if we were forced 
into conttict despite all our efforts, “ we shall not be fighting 
for the political future of a far-away city in a foreign 
land. We shall be fighting for the preservation of those 
principles the destruction of which would involve the 
destruction of peace and liberty for the peoples of the 
world.” That is separated by almost the distance of the 
poles from the Prime Minister’s broadcast on Czecho- 
Slovakia on September 25th, 1938. What he said then was 
“ How horrible, fantastic, incredible it is that we should be 
digging trenches and trying on gas-masks here because of a 
quarrel in a far-away country between people of whom we 
know nothing.” We have travelled far in eleven months ; 
and in the right direction. 

* * * + 

Turkey’s firm declaration of adherence to her engage- 
ments with Britain and France has been one of the more 
important and reassuring events of the past week. But 
from all I hear the British Treasury deserves sharp con- 
demnation for the attitude it adopted over the Turkish 
loan. That at a moment like this there should be haggling 
over whether Turkey should pay § per cent. or 3} per 
cent. interest on credits for the purchase of munitions in 
Great Britain strikes the taxpaying onlooker as almost 
criminal folly. As the Turks themselves protested: “ These 
guns are to fight Germany with, whether you fire them off 
or we do.” Turkey's support is of the utmost value ; to 
risk it for a difference of 1} per cent. on purchases is 
deplorable. Actually I believe the lower figure has finally 
been agreed on—after a good deal of harm has been done 
psychologically. 

7 * * * 

There can be nowhere, I imagine, to touch the hall of a 
London club for profusion of verdicts on the situation— 
unless it be the lobby of the House of Commons. Here is 
a selection from ten minutes’ harvest: “ War is absolutely 
certain—and Hitler may win. He'll sweep right through 
Poland and Rumania and then offer us peace; France isn’t 
going to throw away half a million men trying to smash 
through the Siegfried line.” “ Outlook much better, don’t 
you think? Germany’s absolutely scuppered ; everyone’s 
backing out and leaving her isolated ; she can’t possibly 
fight.” “I never can understand this theory that Germany’s 
going to walk right through Poland. The Poles have got 
a million and a half men mobilised and three or four million 
more reserves, all trained men. They have 2,500 aeroplanes, 
with bombers that can do 308 miles an hour, and they have 
starved the whole country for twenty years to build up a 
munitions industry.” “I suppose this continuation of Notes 
is a good sign. What I can’t understand is why Hitler didn’t 
strike the moment he got his Russian Pact. These ration- 
cards are odd, too. I should have thought he would say 


“If I have to have ration-cards I must have a war to justify 

them.’ ” And so on. If there is lack of conclusions, 

rate there is no lack of choice. 
. * . * 


at any 


Mr. J. A. Spender is likely to stir up the pundits by his 
remark (in the Sunday Times) that “ the history of 
diplomacy is in large part a record of double-dealing, x 
indeed the word ‘ diplomacy” implies.” Surely it is on 
in a very limited and very liberal sense that diplomacy 
imphes that. Diplomats are in the first instance people why 
deal with diplomas, doubled—or  folded—documens 
Authority for in any way assimilating diplomacy aj 
duplicity would, I think, be very hard to find, in spite df 
the definition (was it Sir Henry Wotton’s?) of a diplomat a 
“a man sent to lie abroad for the good of his country.” 

* * * * 

The present emergency, particularly the evacuation 
arrangements, has emphasised the inconveniences arising 
from the fact that L.C.C. elementary schools, admirably 
equipped in all other respects, lack one necessity of life—the 
telephone. The reason can hardly be economy, for the cost 
is negligible. It may be oversight ; it may be a feeling that 
telephone calls might become a nuisance. But today, wher 
the school has in a sense become the centre of a little society, 
with medical officers, dentists, suppliers of milk, Care Com- 
mittee members, hospitals, all having legitimate business with 
it, the absence of telephones imposes stupid waste of time 
and energy on people, many of them voluntary workers, 
whose time and energy ought to be conserved. The L.CC 
Education Committee should see to this. 


* * * * 


A straw—but one of many. An_ Englishman, whos 
fortune it is to be large and blonde, and whose misfortune 
it is to look in consequence Teutonic, has just returned 
from a motoring trip in Italy. Wherever he was known to 
be British he was received with open arms ; wherever le 
was mistaken for a German he was cold-shouldered. The 
climax came when he called one day at a garage for som 
repair. He failed to make himself understood in Italian, 9 
tried French. That was no good either, so he turned w 
German. The proprietor broke into execrations and drove 
him off the premises. 

* * * * 

Under their new rationing system the Germans are W 
be allowed, among other things, 1 oz. of soap per wetk. 
Not being entirely clear what that means in terms of familia 
soap measurements I have had an ordinary tablet of toil 
soap weighed. It turns the scale at just under 4 02. Each 
German, therefore, will have to exist for a week on the 
equivalent of about a quarter of a normal piece of soap 
That, it must be assumed, will have to serve for washing his 
person, his clothes, his floors, his knives and spoons and aj 
other object that may need ablution. This 1s real hardship, 


for the ordinary German is essentially a cleanly person. 
JANUS. 
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RITAIN is a World-Power. That is why the defence 
problem with which British soldiers, sailors and airmen 
to deal is far more complicated than that of any other 
ry. Until last weck it looked as though Nazi diplo- 
had succeeded in placing the Commonwealth in a 
ition where it was menaced simultaneously in three vital 
UM reas and the narrow seas through which its maritime 
communications run between them—at home in Northern 
furope by Germany; in the Mediterranean and the Near 


B 


have 


fast by Italy and Spain; and in the Far East by Japan. 
The signature of the German-Soviet Pact would appear 
» have modified this situation. 
to justify In the event of a war in which Japan was hostile and the 
iS, at amy United States neutral, the British, French, Australian and 
“Et New Zealand forces, which would certainly be co-operating 
in this region, would be obliged to remain on the defensive. 
Hong-kong would be besieged and compelled to hold out for 
S by his ome time without hope of reinforcement or relief. Singa- 
aary af re, which has recently been reinforced from India and is 
ang, SE now one of the most powerful fortresses in the world, would 
1S cal constitute a secure base for the British Far Eastern 
Plomacy squadron. But the most this could do would be to constitute 
ple who a threat to the Japanese communications in the event of 
— their deciding to undertake any overseas military operations 
cy adi the South Pacific. The Pacific and the Indian Ocean, 
Spite a which in the last War were virtually safe to British shipping 
_ SB after the destruction of the ‘ Emden,’ would remain a danger 
‘ area until such time as # was possible to reinforce the 
British Far Eastern squadron and bring the Japanese ficet 
Cuationf to battle. The German-Soviet Pact appears to have exor- 
arising cised this danger and to have again made possible the 
mirably§ transfer of troops from India, and probably also from Aus- 
le—thef tralia and New Zealand, to reinforce the Near Eastern 
he cost strategic reserve. The gain is immense. 
1g thatf Nearer home the British position in the Mediterranean is 
, whenff —or may be—menaced by a hostile Italy. The whole of 
ociety,§ Italian military doctrine today is based on the idea of a 
Com-§f lightning war. The reasons for this are probably to be 
swith found as much in the economic position of Italy, which is 
f time dependent on overseas supplies for the bulk of her raw 
rkers,—f materials and a great proportion of her food, as on the 
CC national temperament. If war were to break out Italian 
sea and air power would probably make the Mediterranean 
so unhealthy that the bulk of British merchant-shipping 
whose § Would have to be diverted to the Cape route. But the 
rtune g Western and eastern exits could be closed to the Italians, and 
ied § ©<“e combined British and French battle-fleets in the Middle 
vn tog 52 Would be superior to that of Italy, and would enjoy the 
heg Y* of numerous excellent harbours relatively safe from 
The @ craft in both the eastern and western basins. It is not 
come § Snerally considered that Italy would be able to deny the 
qq Ue of the narrows between Sicily and North Africa to the 
jw | Franco-British fleet or prevent the passage of troop convoys. 
rove f Apart from possible reinforcements from the home country 
and from overseas after the outbreak of war, the British 
strategic reserve in the Near East now comprises a con- 
. | “erable force. It is also working in the closest co-operation 
ck | With 2 greatly increased and entirely re-equipped Egyptian 
ia | *™my. The French possessions in North Africa are strongly 
ilet fF 84Tisoned and capable of maintaining themselves indepen- 
ach “atly of supplies and reinforcements from France. 
the Italy has strong garrisons in Libya, in Abyssinia, in 
ap Albania and the Dodecanese Islands, which she would be 
his § “2@0le to reinforce or supply in the event of war. At first 
oy} ‘Sar the Italian troops in Libya and Abyssinia appear to 
ip. constitute a serious threat to Tunis, Egypt and the Sudan, 
but in practice their own position, cut off by sea from their 
home bases, would be an unenviable one. The Tunisian 
frontier strongly fortified. The approach from Libya 
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PEACE FRONT STRATEGY 


By MAJOR B,. T. REYNOLDS 


to Egypt lies over a narrow coastal strip under fire from the 
sea, or alternatively over a waterless desert devoid of cover 
from aircraft. The invasion of the Sudan from Abyssinia 
is a difficult undertaking. In any case the Abyssinian forces 
still in the field could be supplied and assisted from Kenya. 
Indeed, the whole position of Italy in the event of war, with 
her forces scattered, a long and vulnerable coast-line and 
a common frontier with France which 1s a traditional line 
of invasion from west to east but not (for geographical 
reasons) from east to west, would be most uncomfortable. 
It would almost appear as though she had been allotted the 
unenviable rdle of exploiting her nuisance-value at the 
outset of hostilities and sacrificing herself in order to 
“contain” the maximum number of British and French 
troops. Would Germany be obliged to detach troops to 
rescue her ally from disaster? It is at least doubtful. One 
other point. A doubtfully neutral Italy would have almost 
as much nuisance-value as a hostile Italy. It would be 
incumbent on British and French diplomacy to ensure that 
she was either against us, with us, or a hundred-per-cent. 
neutral. 

Up to the signature of the Geiman-Soviet Pact there 
remained some chance of Spain coming into a war on the 
side of the Axis. At the moment of writing this danger 
appears to have been removed. 

Last we come to the European continent. At sea the 
relative advantage of the British over the German flect is 
infinitely greater than in the last War. Germany could be 
effectively blockaded by sea and home waters and the North 
Atlantic would virtually be a British lake. It is understood 
that recent inventions have rendered the submarine far 
less of a menace than formerly. There would be no diffi- 
culty in the way of bringing over troops from Canada should 
she decide to send them. Until recently there was a danger 
that Britain might be knocked out by a sudden blow from 
the air. With the growth of British air-power and the 
completion of our ground defence organisation this danger 
has now been removed. Hostile bombers over Britain today 
would certainly take casualties in men and machines on a 
scale that would speedily force them to give up this form 
of “ frightfulness ” as impossible. 

On land a German army now numbering probably from 
100 to 120 divisions still faces the old problem of a war on 
two fronts. As the potential aggressor Germany enjoys the 
inherent advantage of the military initiative. She can 
complete her preparations in secret and strike in any direc- 
tion at the chosen time. Where would she strike? 

The French western frontier is guarded by the Maginot 
Line. This is a formidable obstacle, to attack which would 
prove costly. But given a sufficient concentration of troops 
and heavy artillery no fortifications are impregnable. A 
sudden stroke through Belgium, too, would turn the main 
French defences and force a Franco-British army to fight on 
ground where defeat might mean disaster. The risks of an 
offensive in the West are enormous from the German point 
of view. But Nazi, as opposed to professional German 
military, writers have been as insistent as the Italians on the 
lightning war which, indeed, the economic situation of 
their country demands. Such a possibility can never be left 
out of account, although the strength and advanced state of 
preparedness reached by the French and British armies 
makes it improbable. 

On the other hand, Eastern Europe offers opportunities 
for manoeuvre, political as well as military, racial minorities 
that can be used to disrupt a victim from within, open 
flanks to be turned and raw materials with which to defeat 
a hostile blockade. Russian supplies, too, would now 
presumably be available to Germany in war as in peace. 
An attack here would undoubtedly be the safer course, and 
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it is here, and here alone, that the German-Soviet Pact 
appears to have brought possible advantages. If the main 
German blow were struck against Poland—across the 
Corridor in the North to join up with East Prussia, from 
Silesia and Slovakia in the South—the Polish army would 
find itself hard pressed. The German fleet, too, has com- 
mand of the Baltic. The only way in which France and 
Britain could assist Poland directly would be by air, and by 
attacking the Siegfried Line in the West. Given that the 
Germans would probably have to employ not less than 
seventy divisions against Poland, this would not be an 
impossible proposition. The Franco-British forces would 
enjoy a very considerable numerical superiority in this 
theatre. 

Another possibility in the East is a German attack on 
Rumania through Hungary. This might be combined in 
the south with an Italian push from Albania, over the 
southern end of Jugoslavia towards Bulgaria and Southern 
Rumania (this was obviously the purpose behind the Italian 
occupation of Albania). This would not be possible until 
the Polish campaign was over. 

The position in this part of the world would not appear 
to have been improved from the German point of view by 
the Soviet Pact. The principal asset which the Nazis enjoyed, 
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and which they exploited to the full to assist their 
tion in South-Eastern Europe, was the fact that Na 
Socialism was supposedly a barrier to the spread of Com, 





munism. The only asset that they can now exploit is thep 
military strength. In the event of war the value Of thi 
asset would be relative to that of the military strength ¢ 
the Western Democracies. Fortunately the French army 
prepared and, according to all impartial observers, js tale 
better than it has ever been. Britain, too, faces the ian 
with not less than a million men under arms, all the neces. 
sary machinery for further expansion, and with adequate 
supplies of aeroplanes, equipment and ammunition coming 
out of the factories. Rumania, Turkey and Greece are stand. 
ing firm. The greatest danger in South-Eastern Europe wa 
that Jugoslavia and Bulgaria might be induced to throw jg 
their lot with the Axis. Today this looks far jess likely. 

In conclusion, it would seem, on the face of it, that the 
German-Soviet Pact has thrown the balance of forces de. 
cidedly in favour of the democracies and the Peace Front 
It may be that this document contains secret clauses of 
which we know nothing, that Stalin is tied to Hitler’ 
chariot wheels and that we shall now see Nazi-Soviet armies 
embarking on a career of conquest in either Europe or Asia 
—perhaps both. But is seems unlikely. 


“THE FRENCH AND GERMAN SOLDIER 


By H. ROSINSKI 


N more than a thousand years of struggle French and 

German soldiers have crossed swords and come to appre- 
ciate each other on countless bloody battlefields, and yet so 
fundamentally opposed are they in national outlook, just as 
in the subconscious characteristics of their psychology, that 
to this day they continue to puzzle and intrigue, and to 
remain an inexhaustible source of wonder and of interest to 
each other. 

To the German, accustomed to the rigid notions of his 
Prussian discipline, the easygoing manner of the “ poilu,” 
the familiarity of his relations with his officer, the lack ot 
smartness in his outward appearance, seem almost im- 
possible to reconcile with the remarkable inner cohesion of 
the French Army of which he has received so many proofs 
in practice. The French soldier in his turn is inclined to 
overstress the mechanical aspects of German discipline and 
to underrate the very considerable scope which it leaves 
beneath its rigid surface for the personal initiative and 
independence of the individual. 

Again, the strongly emotional element in the 
soldier’s psychology, the réle played by “heroic gestures ” 
in inflaming this enthusiasm, his strong susceptibility to 
mass-suggestion, appear to the German to further indeed 
the development of a spirit of dashing attack, the famous 
élan, but also the tendency to turn into panic, when brought 
up by an unexpected obstacle. The German therefore is 
inclined involuntarily to underrate the Frenchman’s tenacity 
and staying power. “ That soldiers, who had retreated for 
days and days, men who were sleeping half-dead from 
fatigue, should rise, grasp their rifles again and attack at 
the sound of the bugles, is something with which we had 
never reckoned in our war games,” Gencral von Kluck, the 
commander of the extreme right wing of the German Army 
in France, confessed to a Swedish journalist in the autumn 
of 1914. In his turn the Frenchman, maintained in his 
élan by a grim and an exultant devotion to his highest ideal 
—* patrie” and “ gloire *"—finds it difficult to understand 
the curious mixture of boyish dash and an almost mystical 
experience of the intensity of life that animates the German 
soldier in the supreme danger of the last violent assault. 


French 


, 


Even more pronounced are the differences between the 
two armies in the larger fields of strategy and tactics. In 
the organisation of units and the most elementary tactics 
there is today, as an excellent French student of the German 


Army, Carrias, rightly remarks, little to choose between the 
various European forces ; it is in the co-ordination of various 
arms that national characteristics begin to manifest them- 
selves to a really important degree. 

Three points appear to the Frenchman as the outstanding 
peculiarities of German tactics: reconnaissance, initiative, 
speed in execution. Reconnaissance means not so much 
the constitution of strong and well-organised special units 
for all the various forms of reconnaissance, as a fundamental 
tendency of the German Army to temper, by the studious 
research of information of the enemy and his moves, its 
natural aptitude to act a priori, in contrast to the French- 
man’s sengager et puis voir; thus giving its methods of 
action, despite their extremely audacious character, a con- 
crete and realistic base. 

The second point, initiative, is even better apt to show 
the differences in the fundamental outlook of the two armies, 
connoting in this connexion not so much the normal mean- 
ing of “ enterprise” as the peculiar tendency in the German 
Army to give the individual commander the greatest 
latitude conceivable in the execution of his “ mission ”; the 
German view being that the man on the spot should be left 
as untrammelled as possible to exploit the quite peculiar 
circumstances of the concrete situation facing him, and 
should, therefore, be given full freedom to execute or dis- 
regard his orders, provided only that he keeps within the 
general line of his commander-in-chief’s intentions. 

In the same line of thought the German Army tends to 
set rapidity of execution above the faithful adherence to 
strategical or tactical regulations and patterns. In fact, 
French observers are struck by the complete absence of any 
such patterns in German military training, all tactical 
studies dealing always with individual cases, which are being 
presented essentially as elastic, not as rigid “ classical” 
solutions. 

The German students of French tactical and strategic 
methods on their side are struck above all by the strictly 
methodical character of French military thought. That 
methodical outlook—in the last resort a heritage from that 
great French soldier, mathematician and __ philosopher, 
Descartes, whose spirit reigns in the two great military 
schools of St. Cyr and the Ecole Polytechnique—gives the 
French officer with a profound training in mathematics his 
peculiarly “scientific outlook”; teaching him to advance 
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from a few clearly established principles towards embracing 
the infinite variety of military actions in an ever more 
closely-meshed net of elaborate case-studies. On the ether 
hand, in the eyes of his German opposite number it is apt 
to mislead him into the attempt to evolve carefully-thought- 
out patterns of conduct for every conceivable contingency ; 
that appears to the Germany military mind too rigid—despite 
the elasticity conferred upon them in practice by the French- 
man’s traditional esprit de finesse—as well as, above all, too 
slow ; more suitable for the static or semi-mobile conditions 
of the World War than for that “ war of movement ” which 
every general staff today is hoping and praying for. 

It is thus in their attitude towards such “ war of move- 
ment” and its typical form of action, the “ encounter,” that, 
as both French and German observers unanimously agree, 
the deepest difference between their respective training and 
outlook lies ; the German Army’s concentration upon speed 
and vigour in the exploitation contrasting with the care for 
ensuring “security” which characterises French tactical 
ideas. 

These general contentions are strikingly illustrated by a 
quite unusually interesting study of the difference in outlook 
between the German and the French artillery officer recently 
published in a German service journal. The German officer, 
according to this observer, considers the relatively simple 
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methods laid down in his regulations as fully adequate and 
above criticism. He is not interested in their critical exami- 
nation, but exclusively with their best application to the 
infinite variation of circumstances. As one of them said, 
when asked why the German artillery had failed to adopt a 
certain French mathematical system: “ The German officer 
refuses to subject his action to a rigid mathematical system. 
He wishes to act creatively and responsibly, according to the 
dictates of the situation, and believes that in that manner 
he will be able to make the best use of his instrument.” 

Ja contrast to this, the French officer is not satisfied with 
meziy accepting the rules he is instructed to follow, but 
feels personally responsible for their adequacy. To that end, 
therefore, he constantly re-examines their bases, working out 
new mathematical methods that appeal to his taste for an 
“elegant” and “scientific” solution. This strong reliance 
upon automatic mathematical methods of ranging and firing 
is apt to lessen the physical and psychological strain imposed 
by the German system of “ creative” ranging as well as to 
facilitate the taking over from another command ; the more 
so as the methods thus evolved are easy in their application. 
In a “ war of movement,” on the other hand, such mathema- 
tical fire-direction is apt to prove inferior to “ creative ” 
ranging if the choice of the mathematical methods employed 
is not made with the greatest care and intelligence. 


PARIS 


By LEN ORTZEN 


ARIS, like London, is defended against air-attack in 

two ways: by the A.R.P. and by evacuation. But the 
difference between the two capitals is considerable, especi- 
ally in the matter of A.R.P. The cause for that is the con- 
struction of Paris. Whereas London sprawls outwards and 
is constituted mainly of small houses, Paris rears upwards 
and consists of close blocks of flats. Instead, therefore, of 
each household having its air-raid shelter at the back of 
the house, the occupants of each block of flats depend on 
the nearest large shelter and are fully informed of its 
whereabouts. 

Because of the large cellars under most buildings Paris 
is better provided than London with ready shelter which 
can be reinforced against bombs. But cellars, though the 
principal, are not the only refuge provided for Parisians. 
There are three other kinds. The cellars for the general 
population are calied “ abris d’ilots,” because each one cor- 
responds to a block of flats or even to a group of buildings. 
These are those which are well enough constructed to be 
adapted and reinforced for passive defence. Unfortunately, 
the cellar which is attributed to the block of flats where I 
live, like others in the quartier, has not yet received such 
reinforcement. But very many have been given the addi- 
tion of steel supports and been provided with ventilation 
and compressed-air apparatus. The number of such pre- 
pared shelters in Paris and its suburbs is put at 50,000, and 
they are capable of providing for 3,500,000 people. 

For the people in the quartiers with not sufficient adapt- 
able cellars, and for people away from home at the begin- 
ning of an air-raid, there are large, specially-constructed 
shelters with room for over 100,000 people. There are also 
trenches which now extend over a total length of 40 miles— 
eight miles on the sites of the old fortifications of Paris, six 
miles in the parks, and nearly thirty, miles in the suburbs. 
Many more are being dug, and the administration of the 
passive defence service has planned an eventual length 
of 500 miles of trenches in the Paris region. Also, many 
of the Underground stations would be used for air-raid 
shelters ; the quarries on the outskirts of Paris can give 
Protection to more people, and the municipal and Govern- 
ment buildings and those of large firms have frivate shelter 
for their staffs. In all, there is already excellent air-raid 
shelter in the Paris region for over 4,000,000 people. 


Although the people have not rehearsed against the 
eventuality of an air-attack, everyone knows exactly what to 
do in such an emergency. Outside the door of the 
concierge’s lodge in every block of flats is an official notice 
indicating to the occupants of the building the shelter 
assigned to them, and the district which is ready to receive 
them in the event of their evacuation. They have their 
gas-masks to take with them. For these, they have to pay 
about 8s. each, but the period for payment is spread over 
three months, and some people, such as those living on 
public assistance, the unemployed, minors under cighteen, 
and A.R.P. voluntary workers, are exempt from any 
payment. 

Sand for use against incendiary bombs has been dis- 
tributed by the municipality to each block of flats, to be 
stored on the top floor. Outside my door is a large bin of 
it, and there is another at the end of the corridor. This sand 
is supposed to be laid all over the floor to a depth of two 
centimetres when an air-raid is about to take place. But 
which of us on this top floor proposes to stay and scatter 
the sand is a matter for speculation. 

In war-time the direction of the passive defence of Paris 
would be in the hands of the Chief Commissioner of Police, 
and under him would be the “chefs d’arrondissements ” 
and the “chefs de groupes,” corresponding almost to the 
air-raid wardens of London. Further down the scale are 
the persons responsible for the evacuation of each building 
and those in charge of each shelter. 

Arrangements have been perfected, with a French eye to 
detail, for the evacuation in war-time of such part of the 
population of Paris as would not be required for essential 
services. Should all of these people wish to leave, the 
evacuation could be completed in ten days from the out- 
break of war. The arrangements made envisage two modes 
of evacuation: by road and by rail. The first is for people 
with cars, and the second for the working-class population, 
which would be evacuated free by the Government. 

For cars, eleven main roads leading from Paris have 
been reserved ; only the one-way traffic—outward—would 
be permitted. Tunnels are being built at main cross-roads 
in order to isolate these civil routes from roads carrying 
military traffic. Signs and arrows are ready for use on the 
civil routes. These will help drivers to find the right road 
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to the district allotted to them. First-aid posts and 
loudspeakers are prepared for installation at important 
points ; also breakdown gangs and equipment have been 
earmarked to keep the roads clear. 

The other people know, by a second notice in each court- 
yard, where they must present themselves to receive a train 
ticket. They are asked to take with them sufficient food 
for two meals, and when they get their tickets every person 
will know at what station his train is waiting and the hour 
of its departure. Each little group of streets has to apply 
to a certain school or public building in the quartier : and in 
turn the administration of the evacuation of each quartier— 


FRANCE’S 


By D. R. 


T the present moment the French Government sinks 
into insignificance against the background of the nation. 
This is a tribute to the nation, not a criticism of the Govern- 
ment. In the whole week that followed the first announce- 
ment of the Russian betrayal the Government only once 
addressed itself to the nation through the mouth of the 
Prime Minister in a short broadcast speech. During that 
week Frauce mobilised more men than Britain is likely to be 
able to put in the field by this time next year with the 
maximum of effort. France will double that at the outbreak 
of hostilities. This was all done without a murmur of com- 
plaint, except the usual French grousing, although the masses 
had suffered a tremendous disappointment. 

It is this disciplined quiet response by a nation of unruly 
frecdom-lovers in peace-time which has at last made it 
possible to set bounds to Hitler’s ambition and offer effec- 
tive resistance. It was the French in the last war who 
suffered much the heaviest casualties of any of the victorious 
allies. It is the French who, for the last three years, have 
been guarding the Franco-British frontier on the Rhine and 
in the Alps, at a sacrifice of two, and recently three, years 
out of every male citizen’s life (paid for at the meagre rate 
of three farthings a day). After hostilities have broken out 
it will be on the Frenchman that falls most of the burden 
of maintaining the maximum number of German divisions 
im the West, so as to delay as long as possible Germany’s 
temporary conquest of Poland. This will mean exposing 
French flesh and blood in constant pressure on the Siegfried 
line, or in a break-through into Italy over the Alps. 

It will be well for the British to reflect upon the enormous 
burden which the French nation has shouldered unflincn- 
ingly, for it is unlikely that ever again in the future ar ally 
of Britain’s will accept such an unequal distribution of the 
real cost of war on the old British plea of a severer incom=- 
tax. The appalling fact about heavy war losses falling on 
a civilised nation with a relatively low birth-rate is that the 
greater the contribution to victory, the greater 1s the diffi- 
culty of taking real advantage of the victory. 

The impoverishment in the quality of French political 
life during the last twenty years is without doubt due to 
the wastage of physical and spiritual vitality in the War 
of 1914-1918—a wastage represented not only by dead 
and mutilated but by the hundreds of thousands of men 
who returned home after four and a half years in the field, 
only desiring comfort, quiet and relaxation. This mood 
was expressed in the prevailing aestheticism of post-War art 
and letters. 

Now France is a country in which the problem of recon- 
struction and adaptation to modern life presents itself in a 
peculiarly acute form. M. Paul Guérin, in his admirable 
little book, Le Probléme Frangais writes: “ France’s life 
is spent in a rhythm which is absolutely peculiar to herself. 
Two and a half centuries ago she completed her unity and 
shaped her language, her arts and her spirit. Nearly 140 


years ago she fixed the principles of her political philosophy, 
the framework of her administrative régime, the order of 
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the borough councillors—now makes frequent visits to 
authorities of the district which would receive the evac ° 
of that particular quartier. — 

Since last September a huge advance has been made with 
the preparations against the eventuality of an air attack . 
Paris. The other large towns of France are equally a 
prepared. The arrangements are still being studied and 
perfected, exercises of the voluntary A.R.P. squads ang of 
the evacuation of hospitals and cripples take place regularly 
and the population is ready to prevent any sudden air. 
attack from dealing a smashing blow at the life of the 
nation. ° 


SACRIFICE 


GILLIE p 
aris. 


her social classes. In spite of apparent changes and passing 
fashions she has in fact only continued to apply the rules 
which she then laid down for herself. Today our thoughts, 
our customs, Our manners, even our desires for reform, are 
those of a great peasant State of the eighteenth century after 
a bourgeois revolution.” It may be observed, incidentally, 
that this is the reason why French political thought and 
ideals have so much more meaning for the predominantiy 
peasant States of eastern Europe than have those of the 
Anglo-Saxon countries. 


The great problem of French life, which the post-war 
years have failed to solve, is the adaptation of the French 
structure, without the destruction of essential French 
values, to the modern industrialised world. In Germany, 
Italy, Russia and Japan this adaptation has apparently 
destroyed all the old values and taken the hideous form of 
totalitarianism. Spain after her civil war sees apparently 
no available technique of government except the totalitarian. 

It is of the utmost importance to the future of the 
world that France should retain both the freedom and the 
vitality to solve this problem. M. Beuve-Méry, a young 
political journalist who distinguished himself in the fight 
against the Munich mind last summer and winter, wrote 
almost despairingly from Prague, a few days after the 
Germans had entered, to that admirable and little-known 
monthly Politique: “ This violent reaction (totalitarianism 
against the abuses of a system which one would be very 
wrong to identify with the eternal values of Christianity, 
this anti-capitalism, this anti-intellectualism, this anti- 
Liberalism, contain perhaps at the present moment a greater 
share of political and social truth than remains today with 
the democracies, incapable of surviving without denying 
themselves. But National Socialism has corrupted at their 
origin the political truths and the moral virtues which it 
professes. The anti-Liberal reaction has become the totali- 
tarian tyranny ; the restoration to honour of forms of work 
and thought which had been too much despised is turning 
to general stultification ; honour, courage and the spirit of 
sacrifice are disfigured in the moment that they are exalted. 
Many democrats, many Christians, know this, feel this and 
understand this. Who amongst them will be able to make 
the necessary synthesis, no less indispensable for the world 
in general than for France? France in particular still 
disposes of magnificent teams of men. I refer to the men 
generally between thirty and forty-five whom politics have 
not corrupted, whom administrative and social servitudes 
have not abased, who, in spite of the surrender of those in 
power and the demoralisation of the masses, have maintained 
a frank outlook, a firm character and an unshaken generosity. 
But the dilemma is henceforth anguishing. If war has to 
be made to restrain National Socialist Germany this last 
reserve of France will melt in the furnace and France, even 
victorious, will be lost for a long time.” 

That is what France, Europe and the world is risking 
today, but there is nobody, especially amongst the men to 
whom M. Beuve-Méry refers, who doubts that the risk 
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must be taken. And if the risk remains hideous, it must be 
gid at once that in a number of respects the situation 
today is far more hopeful than it has been at any time for 
recent months. The masses are not demoralised today, and 
those in power are captaining them loyally. 

Stalin’s betrayal has freed the democracy of France of 
an intolerable association. French anti-Fascists will no 
longer attempt to explain that the totalitarianism of Russia 
represents any higher human values than that of Germany 
or Italy. The one totalitarian organisation in France which 
had a serious hold on the French people, that of the Com- 
munist Party, is smashed. The whole of the Left is 
free from competing with a degrading standard of demagogy. 
The rather petty exploitation of Stalin’s self-revelation in 
some reactionary quarters is of relatively small importance. 


AIR-POWER_ IN 


OU read in the newspapers, every now and then, Ictters 

from indignant citizens protesting against the policy 

of the Air Ministry in selling first-line aircraft to small 

countries when we are still in need of them ourselves. Put 

our own house in order, is the theme of the protest, before 

we allow the manufacturers to make even more profits by 
selling to foreign purchasers. 

On the face of it, it may be thought that there is some 
sense in this argument, the more so if the purchasers are not 
bound to us by military alliances. But it takes a crisis like 
the present to bring home the wisdom of the Air Ministry's 
policy. Manufacturers are not given permission to sell to 
each and every Government that wishes to purchase our 
aircraft, but only to those who are likely to be our allies in 
war, or to those from whom we can expect a benevolent 
neutrality. And it is not from the aircraft themselves that 
we expect assistance in time of stress. It is from the fact 
that to each aircraft there is attached a ground crew of at 
least six or seven men who are thoroughly familiar with the 
maintenance of engines and airframes of aircraft of the same 
type that the Royal Air Force operates. When, therefore, 
tactical considerations demand the reinforcement of these 
local national squadrons with R.A.F. squadrons, the mainten- 
ance of the latter is greatly simplified. Instead of R.A.F. 
personnel having to be detailed to instruct the local 
mechanics in the complicated requirements of a new type of 
aircraft, they can continue with their own maintenance, and 
at the same time count on the knowiedgeable co-operation of 
local personnel, both in regard to the supply and instructioa 
of new labour and the pooling of spares. 

Further, different types of aircraft emanating from the 
same firm bear a marked resemblance in construction. A 
mechanic, for instance, versed in the requirements of the 
Vickers Wellesley, easily masters those of the later Vickers 
Wellington. The output of each firm—de Havillands, 
Faireys, Bristols, Rolls-Royce, Handley Page, &c.—bears a 
constant similarity through succeeding generations of engines 
or aircraft. We can, therefore, count on a nucleus of trained 
personnel to service our aircraft at points of great strategic 
significance, solely due to the farsighted policy of diverting 
aircraft from our own needs to those of these chosen coun- 
tries. These nuclei cover the whole of that vital area, the 
eastern basin of the Mediterranean. It is not possible for 
me to detail this skeleton, but I can say that purchases of 
our modern aircraft have been made by Greece, Jugo- 
slavia, Rumania, Iraq, Egypt and Turkey, and some of 
these purchases have reached considerable proportions. 
Whereas the Russo-German Pact has ostensibly weakened 
the Peace Front potential air offensive in Northern Europe 
(I wrote of the significance of Russian help in The 
Spectator of June gth), its repercussions have materially 
tased the situation in the Mediterranean. Indeed, it may 
Well prove in the long run that the Peace Front has gained 
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The field is now clear for a re-statement of the faith by 
which France lives and for which Frenchmen are ready to 
die, the faith in the dignity and value of the human being. 
An immense impetus has been given to its clearer appre- 
ciation and more effective expression in politics. 

A year or two before the last war, when France was 
emerging from just such a period of internal strife as we 
have passed, and was preparing for just such a conflict as 
we are now facing, Henri Franck wrote: 

Mais je sais ta constance et ta grace éternelle 
Et j'ai la foi que tu pourras ressusciter. 

la voix dominera les troubles et les querelles 
Et tes fils s'uniront dans ta claire unité. 

O France, il renaitra l’'ancien éclat des fétes, 
Ou tout ton peuple s’unissait, 

Le temps ot, quand l’ideé jaillissait de ta téte, 
La force auguste l’étayait. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 


TANGYE 


by the Russo-German volte-face more than it has lost. From 
the naval point of view this is an accepted fact, but I speak 
from the point of view of the air arm, which is a more 
debatable point. 


It is certain that the primary object of the Axis Air Staff 
in war would be to introduce an air-blockade that would 
operate in conjunction vith submarines engaged on a sea- 
blockade. Clearly, then, it is equally certain that the object 
of the Allied Air Staff would be to minimise the efficacy 
of this air-blockade by striking at its roots while curtailing 
the activity of the air-blockaders by attacking them when- 
ever and wherever possible. The first object could only be 
achieved by intensive raiding from bases situated in this 
country, France and Poland. Our own bombers, operating 
from home bases, have sufficient range to cover the whole 
of Germany, if need be, and even carry out raids on Italy. 
But it must be remembered that the longer a raider is over 
enemy territory, the greater the chance of its loss, so that 
we would prefer to leave eastern Germany to Polish 


bombers. Now the Polish Air Force is primarily a 
defensive force. It has considerably more fighters than 
bombers. Reinforcements of British bombers have already 


been despatched, and there is reason to hope that these, 
in conjunction with the four hundred or so fast modern 
Polish bombers (designed to carry large bomb-loads rather 
than petrol, owing to the proximity of targets) will at least 
ensure the diversion of considerable anti-aircraft defence 
weapons from the west of Germany to the east. This would 
have the valuable tactical effect of facilitating French and 
British air attacks on the western industrial areas. 

The vulnerable geographical situation of the Italian 
industrial area in the north of Italy is well known, and its 
vulnerability has apparently not been decreased by any 
measures of any importance to protect it. It is this 
astonishing lack of precautionary or protective measures in 
the Turin-Milan district that forms one of the strongest 
arguments in favour of the belief that Italy has no intention 
of being involved in a war against France. 

But suppose Italy is involved, what bases will she be able 
to put at the disposal of the Axis Air Force engaged in 
conducting the air-blockade? Theoretically, aircraft oper- 
ating from Italian territory can cover the whole Mediter- 
ranean. But that involves an immense amount of flying 
over water, flying that almost certainly would result in 
wastage due to minor mechanical faults to a degree that 
would soon restrict the patrols. More important than this 


is the fact that operation far from bases would result in an 
enormous total consumption of fuel which the Axis resources 
are unlikely to be able to support for long. In every aspect 
of Axis air-tactics, the fuel problem will loom large as a 
restrictive factor. 

These considerations lead 


to the conclusion that the 
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blockade will be one of short-range raids on shipping. The 
danger areas will obviously be in the vicinity of Sicily and 
Sardinia (there is still no practical aerodrome at Pantelleria) 
and the area around Rhodes and the Dodecanese Islands. 
Libya, in the first stages of the war, at any rate, would also 
serve as a base for raiding aircraft, though in later stages 
their activities would be considerably curtailed by the 
difficulty in maintaining fuel supplies. In all these cases 
protection to our shipping would be entrusted mainly to 
anti-aircraft guns either on the ships themselves or escorting 


BY 
By F. 


ORMERLY I used to think of the ali-night journey from 

London to Glasgow, or Paris to Marseilles, as a consider- 
able undertaking. But I have revised my sense of propor- 
tion. Henceforth London-Glasgow will rank for me with 
Charing Cross to Golders Green. For I have just completed 
a journey by "bus from Philadelphia to San Francisco, and 
back again to Philadelphia. The distance: 6,300 miles (there 
was a large Southerly détour, to include New Orleans and 
Texas). The time taken: ten days. The cost: {£14—and 
what threatened to be a permanent ache in my joints, for, 
however luxurious the chair, a sitting position becomes 
torture after the first thousand miles. Nonchalantly, as 
though it were a question of Piccadilly to Ludgate Circus, 
the "bus would pull out of New Orleans. But on its destina- 
tion board would be the sign “ El Paso,” and with a sinking 
heart I would realise that there lay ahead two days and a 
night of uninterrupted travel. 

On the journey West I cravenly left the "bus from time to 
time in order to spend a blissful night in a hotel bed. For 
the return Eastward there was no such decadent yielding. 
I left San Francisco at ten o’clock on a Saturday morning. 
At six o'clock on the following Wednesday morning I was 
decanted in Philadelphia, having travelled four days and four 
nights on end. It was not until we were almost out of Iowa, 
on the evening of the third day, that I was able even to get 
a shave. The only breaks in the vast blur of desert and salt 
flats, mountain, forest and more desert, strung together by 
the soporific hum of the Diesel engine, were brief pauses for 
food and drink. One crawled, aching, from the "bus into 
the furnace heat outside. One tottered from furnace into 
refrigerator, as the icy atmosphere of an air-conditioned 
“ Coffee Shoppe ” enveloped one. A hastily swallowed meal 
at a counter, and then back again to the "bus, urged to make 
haste by the “ operator.” 

To the operators (drivers) I give full marks. Each carried 
with him a small metal plate, bearing his name. As he 
entered the "bus he would slip the plate into a slot over his 
seat. This bore a permanent legend, which combined with 
the newly inserted name to read, “ Your Operator-—W. W. 
Bernard—Safe—Reliable—Courteous.” Nor was this an 
idle boast. Safe they undoubtedly were. The driving, with 
one glaring exception, was good ; the men, carrying out a 
responsible job under trying conditions, were polite and 
helpful. One man—with his prematurely grey hair, gold- 
rimmed glasses, and solid face, he looked rather incongruous 
to English eyes, as though he should have been in some more 
exalted position—made a little speech as he reached the end 
of his run. He shut off his engine, turned to us, smiled be- 
nignly, and said, “ And so I thank you one and all, ladies 
and gentlemen, in having co-operated with me in making 
this a thoroughly pleasant and enjoyable little journey. Thank 
you. Come again.” In Texas the name-plates took on an 
informal note. “Your Operator—H. D. Mackay.— Mack.’ ” 

Some of the men are paid the equivalent of £60 a month. 
They earn it. Besides the driving, they must open and close 
the door, check tickets—by what seems to the layman a com- 
plicated system—help on occasion with the baggage and keep 
a wary eye on the demeanour of the thirty and more pas- 
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"BUS ACROSS AMERICA 


J. SUTHERLAND 


vessels. In the Spanish War, in spite of the fact tha 
targets were defenceless, the number of hits by te 
and Italian aircraft on ships under way were few and 
between, so that one is entitled to be optimistic r fe 
their ability to defend themselves. — 

In contrast to the few Italian bases, a glance at the 
will reveal the immense number of air bases that we 
have at our disposal. With the neutrality of Spain 
reasonably certain that air blockade in the Medite 
would soon be mastered. 


It is 


Tranean 


sengers by means of a mirror hung above their eyes. They 
must also weigh not less than 180 Ib. This is, I believe M 
that they may be able to tackle undesirable passengers, Each 
*bus carries a notice saying that the drinking of alcohol o 
board is prohibited, and the rule is enforced. One Man 
who produced a hip flask and derived from it the inspiration 
to sing loudly at three in the morning, was given short shrift 
The “bus was stopped at once, and the operator—safely, 
reliably and courteously—left the singer by the roadside. 

The nights were an ordeal. The chairs were built on th 
dentist pattern. “ At the touch of a lever ”°—which meant, 
prolonged struggle with a horrid little bar half hidden in th 
upholstery—they would tip backwards, to give the illusion 
that one was recumbent. But the comfort attained wa 
roughly equal to that secured when the dentist adjusts the 
head-rest at the nape of the victim’s neck and receives the 
untruthful answer “ Yes” to his query “ That quite com. 
fortable? ” Then one might rent a pillow and curl uneasily 
into a sleeping position. The heat was almost intolerable, 
Either the "bus was not air-conditioned, or, for some madden- 
ing reason, the air-conditioning apparatus was switched of 
at night. One lay gasping in a sweat-bath. The men were 
shirt-sleeved ; the women, many of them, in pyjama suits or 
slacks. If the windows were opened some impish law of 
aerodynamics ensured that an insupportable gale of hot air, 
like a searing blast from the very jaws of Hell, roared in, and 
they had perforce to be closed again. 

Perhaps, by some miracle, one dropped into a doze. It 
was soon interrupted. The brakes screamed, the "bus 
stopped, all the lights were switched on, and the operator 
called genially, “ This is Roanoke, folks. Yah got twenny 
minutes here. Women’s rest rooms on the right. Men’s on 
the left up the stairs... .” Two am. Oh, well, as we're 
awake we may as well emerge and stretch our legs. Out 
we climb. A tempting looking counter attracts us. Sooa, 
our sales resistance at a low ebb at this hour of the morning, 
we are seated at a high stool, drinking an iced coca cola, cat- 
ing a plate of ice cream, or, in the case of the hardier 
travellers, a hot dog and a wedge of pie. Ther back to the 
*bus, a disturbed stomach added to the other factors now en- 
suring complete insomnia, and off we go again. 

My fellow-travellers were for the most part pleasant and 
light-hearted middle-class people, casually talkative, as are 
the majority of Americans. “ Jim Crow ” laws, by which in 
the Southern States negroes are provided with railway 
coaches reserved only for them, are difficult to apply on the 
road. "Bus travel, indeed, may be said to be playing its part 
in breaking down race-prejudice. Even in the Deep South 
negroes could not be refused. They were directed to the 
three last rows of seats at the back of the "bus, but since the 
seats are necessarily close to one another, this was not 4 pat 
ticularly severe segregation. Only once did I see anyone— 
a woman—change her place because a negress had sat down 
beside her, but then it was done with the maximum o 
ostentation and ill-humour. 

I have referred to air-conditioning. Though it may cause 
the sensitive to sneeze, it ranks high among the moder 
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miracles in the scorched places of the world. One of our 
stops Was in the middle of the Arizona desert (when we 
passed through Phoenix later that day the temperature was 
jog in the shade). It was a small, squalid place, set in an 
grid, rattler-infested wilderness. But the drug-store was 
blessedly air-conditioned, and there gaunt cattle-hands, who 
a few years ago would have been heaven knows where on 
such an afternoon, were leaning against the counter in cool 
comfort, sipping ice-cream sodas through straws. . . . . 

Not since ten years ago, when I made long journeys by air 
in Africa and elsewhere, have I had the same sense of visual 


OME fifteen months ago the Home Secretary appointed 
S a Departmental Committee to inquire into and report 
on the conditions of service of magistrates’ clerks, and 
matters incidental thereto. It is understood that that com- 
mittee, having taken a mass of evidence, will shortly present 
its Report, and that, in pursuance of a promise made at 
the time of the setting-up of that body, other aspects ol 
the work and duties of the magistrates will be examined. 

Why this piecemeal investigation of such a great and 
yital problem? In the opinion of those best able to express 
one, it is high time that inquiry be held into the entire 
field of the administration of justice by courts of summary 
jurisdiction. Apart from other, and urgent, considerations, 
the system under which those courts function shows un- 
mistakable signs of giving way under the ever-increasing 


, strain placed upon it by successive Acts of Parliament, and 


general and local rules and regulations. 

Not long ago The Justice of the Peace referred to 
that strain, and predicted a breakdown if measures were 
not adopted to prevent it. But still the rumbling machine, 
with growing creaks and widening cracks, keeps running 
as best it may. Except in regard to the qualifications for 
appointment to the magisterial bench, little change has 
been made for centuries in the functions of the ancient office. 
There was a time when the work of magistrates was very 
largely confined to licensing and administrative matters, the 
punishment of offenders for minor misdemeanours and the 
taking of evidence in felonies and sending accused persons 
for trial. The work of the bench in the last fifty years has 
undergone a complete change, both in the volume and the 
character of it. 

That guide and friend of magistrates, Stone’s Fustices’ 
Manual, was—even in my time (and I am not an ancient 
monument)—a volume of modest dimensions, and readily 
understood. Today, it has over 2,000 closely-printed pages. 
In addition to a great variety of matters not covered by 
statute, it makes reference to hundreds of Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and something like 5,000 decided cases of complexity. 
In recent times, the Road Traffic Acts and the regulations 
thereunder, the Children and Young Persons Act, Factory 
Acts, and a host of other measures have come within the 
ambit of the magistrates’ courts. These have added incal- 
culably to the work of the justices, and, in the view of many, 
have so changed the nature of the duties of justices that 
there should be taken into consideration by a Royal Com- 
mission of experts the question whether those duties can 
properly be discharged by others than those who have had 
legal training and judicial capacity and experience. So far 
as the present magistrates are concerned, the current issue 
of The Magistrate (the official organ of the Magistrates 
Association) says with complete frankness that “justices are 
appointed without necessarily possessing any knowledge of 
their new duties.” 

I state the two facts—the nature and volume of the 
responsible duties, and the ignorance of those appointed to 
perform them—not for the purpose of making the obvious 
comment, but in support of the argument for thorough 
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surfeit as I derived from this trip ; the rather baffled feeling 
induced by enormous distances taken at the double—the 
Staggering plains of Texas, the deserts of Arizona, New 
Mexico, Utah and Nevada (could even Marshal Balbo and 
his devoted Libyan colonists scratch a living there?), the 
rolling mountains of Wyoming, the cities of Illinois, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania. . . . For those with little time, lean purses and 
pleaty of stamina, bussing across America may be hesitat- 
ingly recommended as a means of taking a Continent in 
tablet form. But, instead of curing, this tablet may well 
cause acute indigestion. 


MAGISTRATES AND THEIR COURTS 


By A CHAIRMAN OF QUARTER SESSIONS 


investigation. Further, in relation to the increase in the 
work, take one feature of it alone. Between the years 
1905 and 1909, the average number of road-traffic cases 
tried by the magistrates was 9,330 a year. By 1910-14 the 
figure had grown to 18,844 ; in 1933 it was 219,779 ; and 
when the statistics for the present year are published, it 
will be seen that the figure has jumped to about half a 
million—in addition, of course, to the tens of thousands 
of other cases of infinite variety. But the courts remain the 
same, and so do the qualifications of the occupants of the 
bench. 

By reason of the vast increase in the volume of business, 
there is in many courts a most unseemly rush to get the 
cases Over; summary methods, such as the adoption of 
tariffs and standard fines, with little, if any, regard to the 
defendants’ means or record. Justice is in a hurry—and 
to be just and effective, it should be calm and leisurely. 
Where the liberty of the subject is concerned there should 
be no doubt or even speculation about the capacity and 
impartiality of the tribunal entrusted with the grave respon- 


sibility of deciding whether or no a citizen should be 
deprived of it. 
According to the Criminal Statistics for 1937 (the 


last published) the total number of persons found guilty 
of offences of all kinds in that year was 805,336. Of 
these—-and herein lies the significant importance of those 
vital figures—only 7,648, or 0.9 per cent., were tried by jury, 
and 99.1 per cent. were dealt with by the magistrates. 
It is urged in many quarters that this work—complex, 
anxious and immense, and of the utmost consequence to 
those affected by it—should be discharged by, and only 
by, legally-qualified persons. They would divide the 
country into circuits, as is the case with the County Courts, 
and have appointed to them stipendiary magistrates. 

Such a scheme may have some advantages ; it certainly 
has its defects. Far more harm than good would, in my 
opinion, be done by withdrawing the lay element altogether 
from the courts of summary jurisdiction. From a long and 
varied experience, I give it as my view that the presence 
on the bench of men and women drawn from different 
walks of life and looking at the matter in hand from various 
points of view, is, if rightly used, a bulwark of justice. A 
prisoner, or defendant, under those conditions, has the 
advantage of what to all intents and purposes is a jury—if 
there be present an adequate number of justices. It so 
happens, however, that in practice this state of affairs does 
not prevail. And justice is dispensed by two or three 
magistrates—it may be of little judicial experience and no 
legal qualifications. 

Under an Act recently passed the ofces of chairman 
and deputy-chairman of Quarter Sessions are being filled 
by legally-qualified persons—many of them eminent in the 
legal world. Why should not a similar provision be made 
in regard to the lower courts? At Quarter Sessions the 
chairman has with him a number of lay justices who are of 
the utmost value to him in the performance of his duties. 
It ought not to be difficult to find in every petty-sessional 
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district a legally-qualified person to preside over the bench. 
And let him have to sit with him a number of lay justices. 
The work of Quarter Sessions is small compared with that 
of the petty sessions ; and what is right for the fornicr must 
be right, too, for the latter. 


There should, in my opinion, be a general revision of 
petty-sessional areas. Owing to the movement and varia- 
tions of population, some benches have far more business 
than they can efficiently do. Such a step would ensure 
that a bench would be able to cope with the work arising 
in its district without undue rush or haste. And there ts 
little doubt that in such a general revision, there would not 
only be a carving-up of crowded areas, but the creation of 
a number of new petty-sessional arcas 

The time has also, surely, arrived when the wasteful 
overlapping and duplicating of borough and county dis- 
tricts should go. Boroughs and cities with separate 
commissions of the peace have their own benches. The 
county district surrounding the city or borough has its 
own bench. Both sit in the same building—often in the 
same court—on different days of the week. There are many 
anomalies inherent in such a clumsy system. One of them 
—by wey of illustration—telates to licensing. The city or 
borough justices fix a certain closing-time for public- 
houses ; the county bench another. With, of course, the 
most ridiculous results. 


As to the personnel of the benches, there should be 
appointed those, and only those, who have the qualities and 
attributes necessary for the efficient administration of justice 
—under a legally-qualitied chairman. Services rendered, 
charity or other “claims” to appointment, by way of 
reward, should be ruthlessly ignored. In particular, there 
should be abolished the ridiculous and dangerous provision 
that the Mayor of a borough or the chairman of a local 
authority should be a justice during his year of office. In 
matters of justice, only the very best is good enough. 


CZECH SONG - BOOK 


T’S been a queer restless summer. I have to go every 

day to the office just as I’ve done for the last twelve 
years. Liba and little Jan have to eat whether Herr Hitler 
or Dr. Benes is the leader of our country. True, we never 
had so little to eat before ; Liba gets quite confused by the 
empty shops when she goes marketing. We're not used to 
such a thing in Prague. They say that nearly all the 
country produce has to go direct to Germany where the 
people are just about starving. But I’m thankful for small 
mercies and the police never trouble me. I think if only I 
keep quiet I shall be able to keep my job. To tell the truth 
I'd rather keep quiet ; even now I feel stunned—we never 
believed it could happen again, that we’d be under the 
German rule. Some of the boys are still active ; they pass 
messages among us telling us to keep up our spirits and 
wait for orders. But I’m too old for all that ; I've got my 
wife and little son. 


But last night I heard someone softly whistling one of 
the old songs we used to sing when I was a boy before the 
last World War. Suddenly it all came back. I was with all 
the rest of them, burning to get rid of the Austrian tyrants. 
I knew I'd got to get hold of that song ; somehow Id quite 
forgotten the words. 

Today I went to a bookseller to buy a book of folk-songs. 
He looked at me sadly and said he’d none left. It was just 
the same with half a dozen others. Not one of them could 
find me my song. “So sorry,” each one remarked, “ but 
we are quite sold out.” I felt terribly tired. It’s dreary 
work plodding round Prague these days. I suppose I 
looked more than woe-begone by the time I reached the 
big shop near the Charles Bridge. The bookseller was 
certainly sorry for me ; he scratched his head perplexedly, 


then brought up his ladder and began to peer, torch jn 
among the dusty piles of neglected volumes on the 
shelf. At last! He found what he wanted and triumphant} 
handed it to me—a dilapidated song-book with fine sit 
edges and a cover badly faded by the sun. Only the meres 
chance could have prevented it being sold as waste pa 
to the mill. It was too worn to be saleable, too new to 
count as an antique. 


y 


I turned over the pages. It had been published jn 1913 
just one year before the World War. It had cost 29 heller 
and it had lain for 26 years on the shelves. Memories Cm 
by the score as I read under the title, “ The Deputy Frey 
asked a question in the Diet about the banned pieces o 
January 28th.” A battle royal must have waged roup4 
this little book in the Austrian Diet. Each song had been 
the subject of bitter political argument between the Creh 
and German members. It was queer to hold in my hand 
this forgotten witness of the struggle put up by the Caech 
against German overlordship in the days of the Austrian 
Empire. 


Then I began to wonder what the Czechs had sung aboy 
just before the War, five years before they won their inde. 
pendence at the side of the Allies. How did we Caech 
recruits feel when we were conscripted into the Army under 
the Austrian banners? Just about the same as they dp 
today, I expect. Here was an old recruits’ jingle. 

“When I was just a little boy, 


you never Icoked at me, 
Huzza! you never looked at me. 


“When later on I begged for bread, 
you chased me far away, 
Huzza, you chased me far away. 


“But now I've come to man’s estate, 
you'll drive me to the war, 
Huzza! you'll drive me to the war 


“with your “God damn you, you pudding-head, 
may the lightning strike your soul, 
Huzza! may the lightning strike your soul.’” 
Yes, we joined the Army in that spirit of bitterness, and 
when the War came we knew that we must not allow the 
Austrians and Germans to be victorious. Our centuries-old 
longing for independence had got to be satisfied. So we 
put on Austrian uniforms and marched to battle, praying 
that the standards under which we fought would be dis- 
honoured and the Austrian arms defeated. At the first 
military engagement we surrendered en masse; whole regi- 
ments of us went over to the “enemy.” We were allowed 
to form voluntary units in Russia, France and Serbia. How 
gay we were! We laughed at the forest of gallows which 
the Austrians erected to frighten us ; we knew we were no 
longer slaves. 


Our great political leaders, Masaryk, Benes, Stefanik, had 
to stay abroad and organise our independence from a dis- 
tance. But they got it. They called us home at last. | 
shall never forget the day we went out to see Masaryk, for 
the first time as National President. People were shouting, 
crying and singing our national hymn, “ Where, oh where's 
my Motherland?” Masaryk never saw the downfall of his 
people after 20 years’ freedom. Now his best friend, Benes, 
has got the same work to do again. He’s got to stay abroad 
and from a distance work for his people who are smarting 
under the German lash. 

What a time I'd wasted looking at an old song! I hal 
to hurry home. At the "bus corner I noticed two small boys, 
selling their wares on the kerbstone. One had picture post 
cards of the Fihrer, the other toy balloons. One called 
out invitingly, “See the Fihrer! Buy a picture of the 
Fiihrer. See the Fiihrer,” while his friend blew hard into# 
balloon. Then his friend began to shout, “Bigger and bigger 
and bigger he grows until he must burst.” At which poi 
he made sure that his balloon exploded with a bang. I 
couldn’t help slipping them a coin, and by the look of 
their wallet I was not the first. 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


UMAN beings, when tuning themselves to resist great 

ordeals with placid resolution, become unduly sensitive 
to minor irritations ; the concentration of all our facuities 
upon a single point leaves the flanks of our awareness exposed 
to secondary incursions, and while our nerves can confront 
without vibration the vital dangers by which we are menaced, 
we find ourselves losing our sense of proportion about lesser 
things. I am conscious, for instance, of a break-down in my 
own reasonableness when I hear people remark upon the 
“brilliance ” of Herr von Ribbentrop’s diplomacy. Such 
eulogies make me wish to yell with rage. 

* * 7 * 

I have tried to analyse the causes of my disproportionate 
anger. It is not due, I think, to mortification at the defeat 
administered to our own diplomacy. Still less, I trust, is 
it due to any personal prejudice against Herr von Ribben- 
trop, although I have doubted his charm since I first met 
him, more than ten years ago, when he was striving with 
unremitting energy to induce Berlin society to buy de 
Polignac champagne and to invite him to their dinner- 
parties. It is due rather to resentment of the fact that 
the true nature of diplomacy, which is the art of negotiation, 
should be so widely misconceived. The purpose of true 
diplomacy is to create such conditions of confidence as will 
enable international relations to be conducted on the system 
of credit rather than on the system of exchange in kind. A 
diplomacy which destroys credit is not diplomacy, but some- 
thing else. It is possible, for instance, that were the Governor 
of the Bank of England suddenly to resort to the methods of 
Whittaker Wright he would achieve for a while the most spec- 
tacular successes. Yet no sane person would describe such 
adventures as “ brilliant banking,” since, when the crash came, 
confidence would have been irretrievably destroyed. The 
difference between the German and the British conception 
of diplomacy is, as I have frequently remarked, that whereas 
the Germans regard international negotiation as war by 
another name, and therefore approach it from the warrior 
point of view, we regard it as business in political form 
and approach it from the shopkeeper point of view. It is 
the difference between the conceptions of the sound business 
firm and the conceptions of the sergeants’ mess. 

o * * * 

Not that I am among those who seek to diminish the 
importance, at this tremendous juncture, of the Russo- 
German pact. The nightmare which has for so many 
years haunted the sleep of our own Foreign Office officials 
has at last come true. Germany has gained immense 
strategic and economic advantage. Russia, it would seem, 
has gained that Europeon war from which she hopes to 
emerge as tertius gaudens. And the implications for Europe 
are serious indeed. I fear that I agree with the view ex- 
pressed by Hermann Rauschning who has for long fore- 
cast this “great revolutionary coup” in German foreign 
policy : 

“ A German-Russian alliance,” he wrote in 1938, “ means simply 
the confluence of two streams which run toward the same sea, 
the sea of world revolution. National Socialism will submit to 
Gleichschaltung with the Bolshevik world revolution, or will sub- 
ject that revolution to Gleichschaltung with itself; it amounts either 
way to much the same thing. It will be no ordinary coalition 
between two Powers for normal practical purposes. Germany and 
Russia, if they come together, will radically transform the world. 
That alliance is Hitler’s great coming stroke.” 

o * * * 

Although I believe that this may be the effect of Herr 
Hitler’s revolutionary policy, I do not believe that it was 
the intention. He hoped, by this sudden change in the 
balance of power, either to induce France and Great Britain 
to abandon Poland at the outset, or to secure their capitu- 
lation after a few weeks of frischfrohlicher Krieg had 


crushed Polish resistance. Confident as he is in his own 
genius for winning white wars, he was prepared to risk a 
repudiation of his own doctrine and the Consternation 
thereby occasioned to his supporters and allies. Yet he has 
himself laid it down in Mein Kampf that a Russo-Germay 
alliance would mean a second world-war, which would 
entail “the end of Germany.” It matters little that Herr 


Hitler should have violated his own precepts and pro- 

nouncements, since such violation has been a constan 

element in his diplomatic method: what is significant jg 

that he has now violated one of his own prophecies, and js 

thus endangering the legend of infallibility which is at the 

root of his superstition. 
7 


* * * 


How fatal, even to his own plans and purposes, must be 
such violent inconsistency! Herr Hitler may well have been 
sincere in stating that he did not desire war with France or 
Great Britain but wished only to deal with his Polish 
victim by himself. Had he not, on March 15th, destroyed 
all international confidence he might well have obtained all 
his reasonable objectives by diplomatic negotiations. By 
destroying the very basis of negotiation he rendered a 
peaceable solution impossible. It is foolish to describe as 
“brilliant diplomacy ” the destruction of the credit-system 
upon which diplomacy can alone function. 

. * * + 

It is this difference of conception which, to my mind, 
is fundamental to the present conflict. It is true that we 
are fighting to maintain our own position as a Great Power, 
our Own possessions, and eventually our own independence. 
It is true also that we are fighting to defend those principles 
of tolerance, truthfulness and individual liberty which the 
human race has evolved through two thousand years of 
tragic effort. It is true that we are fighting to prevent 
Europe from falling under the domination of a system 
which destroys the highest capacities of the human mind 
and soul. But it is also true, and fundamentally true, that 
we are fighting to re-establish among nations the rule of law 
and the sanctity of contract. Until order and honesty are 
again imposed upon the peoples of Europe we shall never 
attain that tranquillity of mind and conscience under which 
alone the good life can be lived. 

* * * * 

As I write these words the twilight of peace still lingers 
in the west. On Saturday night it was feared that a German 
aggression on Poland was a matter of hours only. Nothing 
happened. Anxiety was renewed on Sunday night when 
all manner of rumours spread through the hot August night. 
Again we were granted a respite. Herr Hitler had con- 
sented, if not to a discussion, then at least to an argument. 
It is still possible that the Fiihrer may make suggestions 
upon which free negotiation might be resumed. It will be 
then that true diplomacy will find her opportunity. 

None of those who were present in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday afternoon can have failed to have been en- 
couraged by the calm manifested on all benches. We ad- 
journed with the feeling that our determination, our unity, 
our faithfulness and our strength had all been demonstrated 
by that careful under-statement which is characteristic of 
our race. 

It may well be that this gleam of hope which has come at 
the last hour to illumine our darkness will shortly be ex- 
tinguished. It may well be that war will ensue. If peace 
be secured, then we can flatter ourselves that its achieve- 
ment has been due to the fortitude of the French and 
British peoples. If war comes, then we can rest assured 
that the guilt does not lie with us and we can face the con- 
sequences with clear hearts and steady eyes. 















THE CINEMA 


« Professor Mamlock.”’ At the Academy.—_——** Dodge City.” 

At Warner’s. ‘Five Came Back.’’ At the New Gallery. 
Professor Mamlock is a Soviet film which attacks the brutality 
of the Nazi revolution. Played with sincerity by so many 
“Honcured Artists of the Republic,” breatiing an honest 
indignation against the political racketeers who put Dimitrov 
in the dock, the picture would have seemed a fortnight ago 
rather More moving. History has travelled fast: we are 
reminded too often in the first half of the film that the ideo- 
logical argument is made more of wind than stone. But I 
think in any case the first half-hour would have proved dis- 
appointing : like so many worthy middle-brow novels, it has 
about it the air of a Foyle Luncheon ; the characters are all 
caught at their most abstract, talking like Left Book Club 
speakers. The theme of a story should never be expressed so 
plainly ; argument is valueless in fiction unless it is dramatic 
and individualised. For a long time we feel little interest 
in Professor Mamiock, the Jewish head of a Berlin hospital, 
who disapproves of politics. To discover in the blood of a 
patient the right germ is the important thing, and he urges 
his son, who is also his assistant and an ardent Communist, to 
take as his models Koch and Pasteur. But he isn’t alive ; 
he is just a martyr type, until argument ceases, and we watch 
him paraded through the streets in his rubber gloves and his 
surgical dress marked with the word Jew, the victim of his 
assistant, a vicious, jealous little figure in pince-nez, who has 
been appointed Commissar of the hospital. 


The dead wood in this picture is divided from the live by 
the night of the Reichstag fire: enormously impressive the 
noisy radio followed by shots of rain-wet silent streets: hardly 
anybody about, except a few little groups of scared people 
scurrying home, and at intervals the squads of Brown Shirts 
marching heavily on unknown errands. This is real cinema ; 
and so are the last-minute attempts to hide the evidence, the 
papers burned in' stoves, the picture taken down from over 
the bed, while the lorry-loads of Brown Shirts draw up to 
the kerb below. All that is more or less silent in this film is 
first-class ; it is only when the characters talk too glibly. of 
their ideals that we lose touch with the truth, and there is 
very little talk after the Reichstag fire, except in the final shots 
when Dr. Mamlock arraigns the armed Gestapo guards from 
the balcony of the clinic in the name of humanity (but not, we 
know now, in the name of Communism), and is shot down 
by a machine gun. 


Dodge City is a good example of the Western formula ; 
pioneers build new city, racketeers build gambling hells ; 
pioneers, though outnumbering gunmen a hundred to one, are 
all old men with Bibles, old ladies sewing shirts for the little 
ones, the little ones themselves, poor widows, and a few 
mortality types: straight-shooting cowboy is asked to become 
sheriff, refuses, sees child killed, accepts, cleans-up. There is 
always one moment of excellent drama when cowboy advances 
slowly towards gunmen along sidewalk or across square (see 
The Virginian and Stagecoach). Personally, I never tire of 
these pictures, and Dodge City is well acted, well directed, 
and the technicolor is excellent, except at sunset. My only 
complaint is that we see rather too much of the girl in 
gingham (Miss Olivia de Havilland) in comparison with the 
bad girl (Miss Ann Sheridan), who is entrancing in colour. One 
thing has never ceased to puzzle me in Western films ; the 
racketeers always shoot the mortality types back, front, side- 
ways, whether he carries a gun or not, without hesitation. 
You’d think anyone could get a man that way, and yet the 
hero never has to bother about people shooting him unawares. 
He’s usually caught at least once unarmed, and then he’s just 
warned off. 


Five Came Back is a welter of mortality types ; twelve people 
are travelling on an aeroplane which crashes in an Andean 
forest. One falls off first, which leaves six to dispose of, and 
the only fun in an absurd picture is spotting who will be 
liquidated. I did make one mistake: the golden-hearted 
prostitute didn’t die nobly, shielding the little boy ; she made 
good in a more professional way. 

GRAHAM GREENE. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 





DANZIG PRIVAT 
[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 
IN diesen Tagen der Qual mag es vielleicht ein wenig 
entspannend sein, einen kurzen Erholungsausflug in Geschichte 
und Geographie zu unternehmen und fiir einen Augenblick 
die Stadt der Entscheidung mit den Augen eines Privatmannes 
zu betrachten. 

In unserer Kindheit war diese Stadt mit einem geheimnis- 
vollen Reiz umgeben. In jedem Jahre kam namlich von dort, 
kurz vor Weihnachten ein nettes Kistchen an, gesandt vom 
Onkel Otto. In der Kiste war regeimassig eine grosse 
bauchige Flasche, gefiillt mit einer Fliissigkeit, in der winzige 
Goldplattchen herumschwammen. Diese Flasche, auf dem 
Schiidchen stand “ Danziger Goldwasser,” gehérte unserem 
Papa. Wenn wir von diesem Wasser zu trinken begehrten, 
hiess es immer: “Bis Du erst grésser bist!” Als wir dann 
“ grésser”’ waren, bekamen wir ein Schliickchen zu kosten. 
Wir verbrannten uns scheusslich den Mund, denn das Gold- 
wasser war ein Schnaps. Aber wir trésteten uns rasch mit 
dem Inhalt der anderen Pickchen, die auch in der Kiste 
waren, fiir jedes Kind eine Schachtel mit herrlichen Marzi- 
pan. Die Freude wahrte lange ; an jedem Sonntag nach dem 
Mittagessen bekam jedes Kind ein Stiick aus seiner Schachtel : 
ein Bretzel, eine Kirsche, ein Schinken, alles gemacht aus 
Marzipan. 

Und dann gab es noch ein Lied, oder besser gesagt ein 
Abzahlreim, der lautete: 

“ Eins . (und alle Zahlen bis)... 
Die Franzosen zogen nach Danzig, 
Danzig fing an zu brennen, 
Die Franzosen fingen an zu rennen, 
Ohne Striimpf’ und ohne Schuh’ 
Liefen sie der Heimat zu! ” 
Eine Erinnerung an das Jahr 1812; was wir aber damals so 
um 1912 noch nicht wiissten. 

Wenn wir uns bei dem Onkel Otto, den wir nie zu Gesicht 
bekamen, bedankten, bekamen wir eine schéne Ansichtskarte 
aus Danzig, ein Bild von der Marienkirche, vom Krantor, 
vom Rathaus, vom Steffenshaus auf dem Langen Markt, vom 
Fischereihafen mit dem Turm der alten Ordensburg, vom 
Strand des Seebades Zoppot und andere. 

Spater lernten wir mehr von Danzig, dass dort der grosse 
Philosoph Arthur Schopenhauer geboren wurde, der die Welt 
als blosse Vorstellung erklarte, dass dort vor dreihundert Jahren 
der Dichter Martin Opitz gestorben war, nachdem er einem 
pestkranken Bettler eine Gabe gereicht hatte. So hatten wir von 
dieser fernen Stadt im Norden eine etwas merkwiirdige Vor- 
stellung, gemischt aus Onkel, Schnaps, Marzipan, Philosophie 
und Pest. 

In den Geschichtsstunden lernten wir dann ein paar mehr 
konkrete Dinge. Vor tausend Jahren hatte Danzig den Namen 
Gidanie und war die bliihende Haupstadt von Pomerellen. 
Danzig gehérte dann den Polen und wurde 1309 Eigentum 
des Deutschen Ordens. Fiinfzig Jahre spater trat die Stadt dem 
Bund der Hansa bei. In dieser Zeit entstanden neue Stadtteile, 
die Rechtstadt, Jungstadt, Vorstadt. Im 15. Jahrhundert trennte 
sich Danzig wieder von dem Deutschen Orden, weil dieser den 
Landstanden alle Rechte verweigerte und stellte sich unter den 
Schutz Polens. Es wurde ein Freistaat und gab sich in der 
sogenannten Danziger Willkiir eine eigene Gerichtsbarkeit. 
Nach vielem Kriegen mit den Polen, Schweden, Dianen, Russen 
und Sachsen kam Danzig bei der zweiten Teilung Polens 1793 
an Preussen. 1807 wurde es von den Franzosen erobert und 
erst nach sieben Jahren wieder von Preussen besetzt. Nach 
dem Kriege erhielt Danzig wieder den Charakter eines 
Freistaates, den es bis zur Stunde noch hat. 

Mit seinen zwanzig Bastionen und den befestigten Higeln 
war Danzig einst eine machtige Festung. Spater erfreute es 
sich eines schénen Friedens; auf den Bastionen, die nach Tier- 
namen, Bar, Einhorn, Kaninchen, Léwe, Ochs, Wolf etc. 
hiessen, erhoben sich Fabriken, auf den Forts wohnten Stu- 
denten. Der Artushof, friiher Sitz der Hansa und Versamm- 
lungshaus der Gilden, spater die Bérse, ist heute das Zentrum 
der Nazi-Meetings. So hat sich vieles geandert. Der Onkel 
Otto ist schon lange tot; Goldwasser, Marzipan und Kinderreim 
sind nur noch verblasst: Jugenderinnerungen. Die Gegen- 
wart, laut und dréhnend, ist hart genug. Und wie auch die 
Zukunft wird, sie wird kaum frohlich sein. 


zwanzig, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Goop number of English places are acquiring names in very 
unorthodox ways. They are christened and labelled by private 
persons, without reference to any public authority. The 
method may be good or bad, according to the taste of the 
namer. House-owners have, of course, named their own 
houses, often with rather fatuous names that have well-earned 
the mockery of the humorists. Have they a right to name 
the road or district where that house is situate? The other 
day I came upon a board bearing the legend “ Tuffs Hard” 
in large lettering. “Hard,” of course, is a good old English 
word for a particular sort of place. Every one knows of “ the 
Hard” at Portsmouth, and I know no spot in England more 
suggestive of English history than Buckler’s Hard, where many 
a ship was made out of New Forest oak. “Tuffs Hard” is 
undoubtedly facetious, but a certain danger exists in placarding 
beautiful spots with inferior jests. 


A Forbidden Beach 


A more than nominal objection may be raised against 
another notice in the same neighbourhood. It announces that 
“this field and the beach are private property.” Such exclu- 
siveness is common to the land thereabouts. It would be 
difficult for a walker who took notice of placards and chains 
and wire even to come within sight of the creek, much less 
to dabble in its waters or to examine the rather strange 
botany at its edges. Nature has recently made the edge of the 
sea approachable at any state of the tide. Where once were 
slime and mud-banks is now a firmer surface, thickly covered 
with grass. A transformation has been seen here similar to 
that on some of the Essex marshes, where that astonishing 
hybrid, the spartina grass, has reclaimed acre after acre that 
had seemed quite irreclaimable. What a kindly Nature has 
made accessible less kindly humanity is forbidding. It cannot 
be too often insisted that the beach, the shore of the sea, is the 
first and most essential of national parks. An England where 
we may not approach the coast is no longer a bit of England. 


"Ware Wire 


Such conversion of the beach into private property is not 
the only barrier to the charm of that part of Sussex which 
suffers very much as Hampshire suffers. On one side of the 
same creek a right-of-way has, it appears, been established. 
The path lying a little way back from high water, between 
“the desert and the sown,” would be delectable, but is quite 
unpleasant. It has been walled in by a fence of strong mesh 
wire, well over six feet in height. Imagine a country walk 
so barricaded! We all know that people have no liberty to 
block a right-of-way. Are they free to make it disagreeable? 
So to spoil one of the few pleasant walks is to do a grievous 
injury to the locality as well as to the visitors. It becomes 
less attractive, less popular. In most inland districts you can 
walk about freely even when there is no labelled right of way, 
no established path. Why should the seaside, where as a rule 
cultivation is much less intensive and important, be accepted 
as an exception to the custom that in large measure makes 
England what it is. The beautiful and most readable county 
magazine has a standard heading, S.O.S., or Save Our Sussex. 
There is strong need for the signal in regard to the coast 
line and creeks of Western Sussex. Not only the Downs are 
worth saving. 


More Paths 


A paean on the habit of walking, or, as he agreeably calls it, 
of foot-faring, reaches me from Hampshire, accompanied with 
a plea for more footpaths. My correspondent, who has 


written a charming and learned book on flowers in literature, 
describes himself as the only foot-farer on a road given up 
wholly to speed, and more or less prisoned in that unfavour- 
able place by the inability to find a footpath. The local 
council has discussed the question of providing footpaths if 
there is demand enough. The proviso is needless. Footpaths 
are a moral and intellectual necessity for some people, and 


their provision increases the demand. 


It is quite true that 
only those who walk, who practise 


The delicate and gentle art 
Of never getting there, 


can behold the country or suck full enjoyment from it; and 
from their ranks are recruited the real preservers of rural 
England. Much of Hampshire provides ideal paths and green 
roads, but the pine country near the centre of military 
activity is an exception. 


A Question of Wagtails 


What happens to the wagtails that are apt to desert oy; 
lawns and gardens in autumn? One observer who has kept 
records notes that they usually disappear for about a month, 
In his garden a brood of four was successfully reared last year 
in a flower-pot, but after their temporary disappearance and 
return they were routed by a stiff December frost, one was 
killed, and the rest did not return. Wagtails, I think, though 
this is not their reputation, are apt to follow the example of 
linnets and finches, and many other non-migratory birds, and 
change their quarters by a comparatively short distance, after 
the young have reached full strength. They will on occasion 
roost together in considerable numbers in warm tussocks of 
grass. One such company was discovered in Merrion Square 
in Dublin. One oddity of habit that has puzzled many 
people is that they seem to isolate their young. How very 
often one sees a hen feeding one youngster and one only, 
though the family is known to consist of at least four. 


A Restocked Sanctuary 


The greatest of all the English sanctuaries is, I hear, re- 
covering rather more quickly than was expected from the 
inroad of the sea. This flooding disaster that did so much 
damage in and about the Norfolk Broads killed off a very 
large proportion, not only of the fresh water fish, but of most 
forms of insect life. The absence of insects and other creatures 
routed the birds. Hickling Broad was a miracle of wild 
life, brought there in some measure by the skill of Mr. Jim 
Vincent in making the place ideally habitable. I remember 
nearly treading on a redshank’s nest; and one had to be 
almost as careful not to disturb nests, of very various sorts, 
as if one were treading among the colonies of tern at Blakeney 
Spit. It will take Hickling some time yet to recover its old 
richness, but populations of fish as of insects may recover with 
mysterious rapidity. I shall never forget a walk some few 
years after the War in the shell-pitted district by Ypres. It 
was a thickly populated pond land, where already duck, frogs, 
even fish and water insects, and reeds and rushes had found a 
home. 


In the Garden 


A good many gardeners perhaps would grow a great many 
more plants from seed if they realised how quick the results 
may be. Even such a shrub as a gorse will flower the first 
year of growing, though doubtless most shrubs and trees 
are slow. Holly, for example, takes a good part of two years 
to germinate, and a walnut may take fifteen years to come 
into bearing. Incidentally, it is a mew discovery that grafted 
walnuts bear after three or four years. Contrariwise, a very 
large number of perennial plants flower pretty well as soon 
as the annuals. By far the loveliest dahlia I have seen this 
season was grown from seed sown last year, and Michaelmas 
daisies are never so attractive as when they are slender plants 
grown from seed. It is amusing to sow one’s own seed, but 
seldom of much good for growing a particular variety. One 
amateur dahlia expert sowed about a pole of ground with seed 
from a white dahlia that he fancied. Not a single one of the 
progeny showed any trace of white whatever! Producing 
pure seed is an expert’s job. Hybrids may, of course, be 
beautiful and interesting, but they are apt to degenerate with 
strange rapidity. This is especially true perhaps of most 
sorts of poppy. What poor things self-sown Shirleys soon 
become ! W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. Signed letters 
are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be .accompanied by the 
name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THe SPECTATOR] 


FAIR PLAY FOR THE TERRITORIALS 


Sir—Your leading article under the above title in the issue of 
August 18th was refreshing reading. Amidst the glut of articles 
in other papers dwelling (quite rightly, of course) on the keen- 
ness of all ranks to learn their work, and the nauseating 
complacency ol well-bred, well-fed ladies and gentlemen with 
the value of other people “ roughing it,” to find the training 
of our citizen volunteers for war a matter of objective criti- 
cism is indeed welcome. At the same time, it is important 
in so serious a matter to obtain a true perspective ; and the 
variations in conditions between one camp and another which 
| have found to exist this year and in previous training 
seasons make this a not altogether easy task. 

“When the problem of organisation is considered,’ your 
article states, “the Territorial soldier has indeed sufficient 
cause for alarm. . The new recruit in particular auto- 
matically compares the standard of organisation in the Terri- 
torial Army with what he is accustomed to in business life ; 
a conclusion commonly expressed is that under competitive 
conditions the Territorial Army would be forced out of busi- 
ness in a few weeks. And is not war the most competitive of 
businesses? ” 

Such a conclusion is no doubt commonly expressed, though 
personally I have never heard it so. But in any case I ven- 
ture to think that it is ill-founded. However competitive 
war may be, before entertaining alarm as to its results it is 
necessary to take into account the qualities of one’s com- 
petitors ; and all armies have certain characteristics due partly 
to their peculiar requirements, partly to the fact that military 
discipline allows to Army staffs a certain measure of ineffi- 
ciency which the customers of a private business, having the 
option of transferring their custom elsewhere, would not 
tolerate. This inefficiency must necessarily be greater—so far, 
at any rate, as the requirements of the man in the ranks is 
concerned—in a totalitarian State with a censored Press than 
in a country where your leading article is permitted to circu- 
late. And, apart from the administrative shortcomings of 
foreign armies it is not at all certain that the administration 
of an army ought to be conducted in the same way as that 
of a private business. Business men might prove no more 
successful in running the army’s business than they were in 
running the nation’s. 

Your article raises three points of specific criticism which 
seem to merit discussion: the quality of Territorial officers, 
food in camp, and the facilities for recreation during the 
training-period. 

The first is an extremely difficult question. That there is a 
certain disparity between the quality of the officers and the 
quality of the men probably few would deny. But it must be 
remembered that we are at the end of a year of abnormal 
expansion. In ordinary years the Territorial Army has not 
attracted the brains of the nation. This year, in your leader’s 
words, “they have enlisted, despite that profound antipathy 
to the Army and to soldiering which most Englishmen share.” 
A little time must surely be allowed for the position to rectify 
itself and the newcomers to assume the positions to which 
their ability entit'es them: that there are obstacles in the way 
of this process and that they must be swept ruthlessly aside, 
I would be the first to agree. 

I am a little doubtful about the implications of the remark 
about “the officers, some of whom treat the Territorial Army 
as an extension of public school life.” Public school life gives 
a certain type of boy a scope for the exercise of a kind of 
leadership and authority which civilian life later on usually 
doesn’t. If it be assumed that the function of a Territorial 
Officer is socially valuable, why criticise a man for exercising 
his bent in this way? The man who is attracted to Territorial 
S:tvice because he feels lost unless he has a clearly marked 
Piace in a fairly small community may be personally rather 
irritating, but if, as the writer of the article says, “such an 
attitude is tolerated by the ranks,” we may with profit follow 
the ranks’ example. The best type of Territorial officer is 
actuated by a combination of pure patriotism and a passionate 





interest in tactics, such as some men devote to gardens and 
others to golf. It is crying for the moon to expect every 
officer to be of the best type 

As for the food in camp, to say, as a generalisation, that it 
“would be rejected with disgust in civil life” is, I am con- 
vinced, going too far. The first question is, whose civil life? 
I believe that taking most units and most men in each unit, the 
men are better fed in camp than at home. In two at least of 
the units which I have visited in recent weeks elaborate pre- 
cautions have been taken to see that food is served hot and 
that it has been well cooked. The diet itself certainly has con- 
tained fresh vegetables, because I have seen them; I cannot 
speak with certainty as to the fresh fruit, though I do not 
believe it was entirely lacking—in ary case, the cheaper fruits 
are available at the canteen. I don’t know about milk, but has 
the leader-writer been informed that when the Army drinks 
its tea preserved milk is used? 

One cannot expect the same standards from Army food 
and cooking as from a well-to-do private house or a good 
hotel or restaurant. In camp the niceties are not to be 
found. But a friend of mine,.a private, heir to a peerage 
and himself a cook of no mean skill, told me that the food in 
his camp was excellent. I myself was at least on one occa- 
sion impressed by the anxiety of the authorities to suit the 
diet to the tastes of the men. You or I, Sir, would probably 
be aroused to an “incredible violence of language” which 
would astonish even Janus if we were given steak and onions 
for breakfast. But if we had been agricultural labourers 
from Shropshire we should have liked it—and got it. 

As to the gibe that the War Office prefers the soldier’s 
recreation to be beer, it was not, I presume, intended seriously, 
and certainly ought not to be so taken. The Territorial’s 
recreation has about as much to do with the War Office as 
the flowers that bloom in the spring. Administrative arrange- 
ments for Territorial units are made, not centrally by the 
War Office, but locally by the County Associations. Perhaps 
the system ought to be changed—but that isa matter for 
politicians, not officials. 

I hold no brief for our military authorities. I have an 
instinctive suspicion of a man when he puts on uniform, and 
if your article has the effect of stimulating thought on the 
fundamental prob!em of so adapting the Army as to get the 
best results from its recruits, now of unequalled merit, instead 
of trvinz to fit the latter into a machine which was devised 
for men not their equais in quality, it will have performed a 
great public service. I have only written this letter in order 
to question what I believe to be certain minor inaccuracies 
which may be not altogether fair to hard-worked—in some 
cases overworked—men who are now controlling the Terri- 
torials.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., W. T. WELLS. 





THE WAR-GUILT CLAUSE 


S1r,—May I venture to disagree with the passage of your 
otherwise admirable leader in your issue of August 11th dealing 
with the “ War-guilt clause ” of the Versailles Treaty and with 
your answer to Col. Capper’s letter in that of August 18th? 

You ask if that clause is worth perpetuating. May I express 
the belief that not only is it worth perpetuating, but that one 
of the gravest mistakes of that Treaty was the absence of any 
provision for implementing it by enforcing the publication to 
the German people in general, and to the school youth in 
particular, of the documentary evidence of German sources on 
which it rests? That evidence, I need hardly say, points to 
the overwhelming guilt of the German and Austrian Govern- 
ments for the War of 1914-1918, which was deliberately 
engineered by Berchtold and the General Staffs of both 
countries and encouraged by the German Government, in the 
face of the frantic efforts of Sir Edward Grey to settle matters 
by amicable means. 

This guilt was so clearly one-sided that the German 
Socialists, up to July 29th, 1914, roundly condemned the action 
of their Government at the International Socialist Conference 
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at Brussels. It was only when they themselves had shared 
in that action by granting the War credits that the well-known 
excuses were devised, according to which the responsibility for 
the outbreak of the War was conveniently and hazily attributed 
to a mythical “International Capitalism.” It scarcely needs 
pointing out, by the way, that this mysterious entity, inasmuch 
as it was represented in and by the City of London, was, then 
as now, all for “ appeasement,” i.e., peace at almost any price. 

Another of the favourite devices used by German propa- 
gandists and their parrot-like followers everywhere was, and is, 
to say that the responsibility was shared by all “ Imperialist ” 
Governments, who, they assert, all contributed to fill the 
powder-barrel. It would take too long to prove how, here 
again, the part played by Germany and her sabre-rattling 
activities before the War contributed, more than any other 
single factor, to the general uncertainty and political unrest. 
But, even apart from this, surely a difference ought to be made 
between those, whoever they were, who contributed to fill that 
barrel, and the ones who put the spark to it. Otherwise, 
manufacturers of gelignite would be as guilty for the I.R.A. 
outrages as the poor deluded wretches who perpetrate them! 

The attempts to make the Russian mobilisation the scape- 
goat for the planned German aggression is the more ludicrous 
at a moment when the German Army has been, for the past 
18 months, in a state of almost complete mobilisation, without 
having so far unleashed the bloody international conflict which 
can only start when Germany wills it. This futile attempt at 
shifting responsibilities reminds the French journalist I am of 
a classical story of our law-courts. About a hundred years 
ago a cab-driver named Collignon murdered his fare because 
he felt he had been under-tipped. The only witness of the 
murder was another cabby who, when asked in court to describe 
it, delivered himself of the following memorable dictum, since 
become proverbial in France: “ Messieurs les jurés, il y a eu 
des torts des deux cétés!” 

But why, one may ask, is it so important to nail down the 
responsibilities for the last War? It is not a matter for easy 
rhetorics, and the reason is not to call the vengeance of God 
and men on those responsible for the killing of 12 million 
human beings and the destruction of countless existences. The 
point is definitely bound up with practical politics, and here 
again an instance from our own French history will perhaps 
help to make clear why it is so important. 

It is by now well known that the Franco-German War of 
1870 was willed and planned by Bismarck, who, however, was 
skilful enough (though by rather shady means) to have it 
actually declared by the French Government. In the historical 
session of the French Chamber when the issue of peace or 
war was debated, on July 15th, Thiers, Gambetta, Jules Ferry 
and seven others spoke with passionate earnestness and great 
courage against the declaration of war. When, less than two 
months later, the Empire fell, that opposition was their 
legitimation for forming a new Government, untainted with 
the odium of the War and thus far better able to lead a united 
nation against the invaders. 

Now, what vitiated German public life ever since 1918 was 
mainly that no clean break was ever made between the 
Imperial Government and the so-called Weimar Republic: 
the leaders of the latter could never bring themselves to 
acknowledge the guilt of their predecessors (in which they 
had tacitly connived), and it was this Schuldbewusstsein 
(consciousness of guilt) which caused that inner uncertainty, 
that feebleness of purpose, that shilly-shally policy, which 
finally brought Hitler into power. 

Now that we are perhaps on the eve of another fight to the 
death against Nazi Germany, it is more important than ever 
to present the world with clean issues, and in particular, even 
at this eleventh hour, to try to make the German people 
realise how grievously it has been misled. Mighty is truth, 
and it will prevail—provided we give it some little help.— 
Yours faithfully, RENE ELVIN. 

138 Kensington Park Road, London, W. 11. 


UNEMPLOYABLE AND UNEMPLOYED 


Sir,—In reply to Mr. Millman, may I also be permitted to 
quite two cases typical of many others? 

1. An orphanage in Lancaster which, until recently, used to 
house, feed, clothe and educate a considerable number of 
fatherless children, now practically closed down with its large 


buildings almost empty, because its endowment was invested 
years ago in railway stocks which were then trustee securities 

2. A spinster, well on in the sixties, practically Penniless 
because the small income her parents left to her was also in. 
vested in the same way. a 

One notes his justification of unemployed who prefer the 
dole to employment at or near the same figure, and his covert 
sneer at farm labour and domestic service. My own experience 
is that hard-working people of every class in the community 
rightly hold these parasites in contempt. To encourage them 
is definitely unchristian. St. Paul had as much sympathy 
with human suffering as Mr. Millman, but his teaching on this 
matter, as I pointed out, is very precise. Mawkish senti- 
mentality is not a feature of the New Testament, and early 
Christians were admonished to be sympathetic with the 
“ diligent ” and not with the “ slothful.” 

That the standard of living is higher in this country than 
in any other in the world, with the possible exception of the 
U.S.A., is indisputable. Why are we entitled to be so much 
better off than others? The only answer is that the brains 
and industry of previous generations, even more than of our 
own, under a capitalistic system, have created for us this 
superiority. If the doctrines of the Fatherhood of God and of 
the brotherhood of man are to be invoked for the encourage- 
ment of wilful idlers, surely those who are working for much 
longer hours and for far less remuneration in other lands, 
would have a prior claim for our sympathy to these. Mr. 
Millman is evidently a believer in insular Christianity. 
Personally, however unpatriotic it may appear, I would rather 
see the miserable wage of a hard-working Pole increased than 
watch a lazy Briton receive money for avoiding work at a much 
higher rate of remuneration. The jealousy of countries like 
Germany, Italy, Japan or Russia, which is one of the root 
causes of war, is excited far more by the opulence, as they 
deem it, of our working classes than by the diminishing wealth 
of the highly taxed well-to-do of this country. 

However, I quite agree with the closing paragraph of his 
letter, and nothing I wrote was intended to show a lack of 
sympathy with all who are unfortunate through no fault of 
their own. My strictures were for those who could find 
work and support themselves and their families, but 
deliberately prefer to exploit the charity of others whether 
given privately or through the State. That there are a much 
larger number of these than Mr. Millman is prepared to admit 
is a matter of common knowledge amongst us today ; and it is 
working people themselves who talk most about it because 
they know.—Yours faithfully, 

J. H. SHACKLETON BalLey. 

The Vicarage, St. Michael’s-on-Wyre, Preston. 


HINDU DANCE 


S1r,—Mr. Dyneley Hussey’s review of the Hindu dancers, led 
by Ram Gopal, appearing at the Aldwych, confirms my own 
impression of “ Hindu dance ” as it obtains in India at present. 
There is in it an unmistakable emphasis on the pictorial 
element, the primary reason of which, as Mr. Hussey suggests, 
may be found in the basic affinity of choreography to painting. 
Among the two secondary reasons offered I choose the former, 
viz., that the pictorial element seeks to compensate the lack 
of other ingredients. The naturalness of painting to the eastern 
peoples is an ambitious hypothesis even for an “ Easterner.” 

The fact is that in India this pictorial element of dancing is 
a late development. What Mr. Hussey calls the “ Hindu dance” 
is a post-War product first manufactured as cottage-industry 
at Shantiniketan. It was here that choreography received the 
imprint of the pictorial aspect of Tagore’s manifold genius 
The Shantiniketan School of dancing makes little use of legs 
and feet, 1.e., of the shorter beats or “tal,” as they are called, 
without, of course, sacrificing “laya,” or the stabler interval. 
For the audience of North India “tal” is the most important 
factor in dancing. Tagore’s music, which from one point of 
view is illustrated in the style of dance associated with his 
name, suffers from simplicity in beats. However useful this 
deficiency may be for dancing, it is covered by the pictorial 
virtues of production in the art of which Mrs. R. Tagore, the 
poet’s daughter-in-law, and Mr. S. N. Kar, the well-known 
painter, are supreme. Mr. Hussey’s general impression on 
Ram Gopal’s dance is thus supported. 

Udaya Shankar has probably done more than anybody else 
in propagating “Hindu dance” in Europe. He was a com- 
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tent pupil of Sir W. Rothenstein, and the legend is that the 
Jatter fought with Anna Pavlova over his soul and body. 
Udaya Shankar’s pictorial sense is highly developed. Thus 
between Tagore and Udaya Shankar the bias was first created. 
Others have only underlined it. a 

My experience of pre-neo-Hindu dance in its original 
settings, however, does not corroborate Mr. Hussey’s impres- 
sion. Leaving aside the Lucknow “ Kathak” school, which 
may not be purely Hindu, but Hindu-Muslim, though its 
greatest masters were and have been Hindus, the original 
settings of “Hindu” dance are either of the village-scene or 
of the temple. Of course, for the spectator such backgrounds, 
being panoramic, are pictorial in a sense. But in the dance 
proper the dominant element is always the sculptural. The 
transition is invariably from one sculpturesque pose to 
another, stress being laid on planes and volumes. In fact, 
the transition is seldom filled up by movements as one finds 
in the ballet. Mr. Hussey mus: have noticed how Udaya 
Shankar and Ram Gopal eliminate movement in their moments 
of supreme ecstasy, as in Shiva or Bodhisatva dance. The best 
male dancers of Southern India vie with one another in imita- 
ting the varied types of Tandava sculpture. Women temple 
dancers pay the same high compliment to Dipaluxmi figures. 
It must be confessed that modern “ Hindu ” dance is losing the 
sense of sculpture, though it has gained in the pictorial. I put 
it down to western influence. 

Mr. Hussey is only partly right when he says that the strict 
conventions of Hindu dance restrict the artist. In the first 
place, there is little or no restriction regarding the assemblage 
of “ mudras.” There are only a few shastric injunctions on 
movements which connect them. So any such limitation as 
Mr. Hussey mentions is neither more nor less than what is 
imposed upon a sentence by words. The Hindu Shastras on 
dancing are only dictionaries of words and not the grammar of 
their syntax. In the second place, there are hundreds of such 
“mudras ” to select from. This means freedom for the artist. 

What Mr. Hussey says about costumes is quite correct. In 
the remotest villages and among primitive tribes I have seen 
costumes which would put to shame the Rue de La Paix and 
Bond Street. 

As an Indian, I cannot but be gratified by Mr. Hussey’s 
review. Speaking again as an Indian, I do not like the phrase 
“Hindu” dance. What Mr. Hussey has seen is modern 
Indian dance done by artists from Southern India.—Yours 
faithfully, D. P. Mukujl. 

Lucknow, India. 


“ AUTARKY ” AND INSURANCE 


S1r—Absence abroad has delayed my rep!y to Mr. Clarence 
Hatry’s letter commenting on my review of his Light Out of 
Darkness. I agree that the point on which we differ is of 
fundamental importance, and hope therefore that space may 
be found for this rejoinder. I also agree that whoever 
depends on another introduces, pro tanto, an incalculable 
factor into the future for which he must plan. 

But—and here is where I think the insurance example 
valuable—a multitude of incalculable factors becomes exactly 
calculable. The more a company spreads its risks, the greater 
is the number of independent and uncontrollable individuals 
upon whose actions its liabilities depend; but the. safer 
is the company. Apart from this fact, of course the penalty 
of every form of division of labour—not only the territorial 
variety—is increased dependence. Crusoe depends on no one. 
The member of a family, the dweller in a village, the citizen 
of a modern State, each depend in widening circles on the 
activities of others. But the family is a stronger economic 
entity than Crusoe, the village than the family, the State than 
the village—and the world than the State. “Woe to him,” 
says the Bible, “that is alone when he falleth! ” 

As to the examples cited by Mr. Hatry, French stability, 
such as it is, is attributable more to a lucky monetary policy 
than to self-sufficiency ; Russia has a planned economy (to 
which its worst enemies will not deny the advantage, at a 
price, of abolishing unemployment), and the United States— 
the largest Free Trade area in the world—fell into the slump 
uid the Hawley-Smoot tariff, one of the most determined efforts 
towards self-sufficiency ever seen before the rise of that Nazi 
autarky towards which it so largely contributed.—Yours 
truly, Honor CROOME. 
Pearmain, Ruxley, Claygate, Surrey. 
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THE B.M.A. AND MIDWIVES 


S1r,—Your correspondent, Mr. Tudor Edmunds, before rush- 
ing into print should first of all acquaint himself of the 
facts. In his letter in your issue of August 4th, which, 
unfortunately, I have only just seen, he gives an entirely 
erroneous and misleading impression of the status and work 
of the British Medical Association. 

It is a perfectly true statement thet the B.M.A. is a volun- 
tary organisation, but its membership, far from _ being 
“limited,” includes more than two-thirds of the practising 
doctors in this country, whether these be specialists, con- 
sultants, general practitioners, or those engaged in the Public 
Health services. On the other hand it does not, as stated, 
include dentists among its members unless they happen also 
to be qualified medical practitioners. 

The B.M.A., moreover, is recognised by the Government as 
the official means of consultation with the medical pro- 
fession on all matters concerning the health of the nation and 
its safety in a national emergency. 

With regard to midwives, in point of fact there is a good 
deal more behind the question of midwives and anaesthetics 
than can be immediately apparent to those lacking the neces- 
sary technical knowledge. Thus, while most medical men 
agree that the now common use cf gas and oxygen provides 
a harmless means of relieving pain, the same confidence cannot 
be felt about the use of anaesthetics such as chloroform, even 
in small amounts, for it is often in the early stages of chloro- 
form anaesthesia that the risk is greatest. 

It must be remembered, too, that it was on the administra- 
tion of anaesthetics generally that the B.M.A. was being asked 
to express its opinion, and that it would be far from easy to 
draw any hard-and-fast line between what should be regarded 
as safe in non-medical hands and what should be regarded as 
dangerous. 

Surely this is enough to prove that the B.M.A. has the 
interests of the public at heart, and. if further evidence is 
required, you have only to refer to the B.M.A.’s recent work 
on nutrition and physical education.—Yours faithfully, 

152 Harley Street, W. 1. D. C. MACDONALD. 


“A WARNING TO MEXICO” 


S1r,—In the paragraph headed “A Warning to Mexico” in 
the “News of the Week” column of The Spectator of 
August 18th, you express the opinion that the Mexican 
Government, in its attitude towards the oil companies, has 
the complete support of public opinion. I suggest that it 
would be more accurate to say that this attitude is supported 
by the only body of opinion in Mexico which wields political 
influence at the present time, namely, the labour syndicates, 
and then carried obviously only in the self-interests of a few 
syndicate leaders. 

The recently published books on Mexico by R. H. K. 
Marett, Evelyn Waugh and others, which have been reviewed 
in your columns, show that other foci of opinion do exist in 
Mexico today. 

Moreover, articles published recently in certain Mexican 
periodicals, for instance, El Economista, the organ of the 
Institute of Economic and Social Studies, a society which 
numbers amongst its members some of the leading economic 
authorities of Mexico, are proof that substantial sections of 
opinion in Mexico do not endorse a policy which has rendered 
further co-operation of foreign capital impossible, and makes 
the country’s name a byword for abuse of justice carried on 
under the outward form of legal process.—Yours faithfully, 

OsKAR TOKAYER (Editor). 

Petroleum Press Bureau, Ethelburga House, 

gt and 93 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


> 


SCOTTISH UNIVERSITY PRINCIPALS 


S1r,—May I be allowed to correct an error in Mr. Alan 
Dent’s letter of last week, under the above heading? 

My husband, Sir Donald MacAlister, was not “well over 
eighty” when Principal of Glasgow University. He was 
fifty-three years of age when he was appointed, and resigned 
when seventy-five. He died some four years later at seventy- 
nine.—Yours faithfully, 

EpitH F. B. MAcALISTER. 

Barrmore, Lady Margaret Road, Cambridge. 
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EVIDENCE FOR GHOSTS 
By DAME EDITH LYTTELTON 
It is tempting when beginning to try to review this inter- 
esting book of Sir Ernest Bennett’s simply to tell one or two 
of the stories he has collected from various sources and leave 
it at that. But it would be an idle and easy way out of what 
is rather a difficult task. I believe no one could read through 
this book and not feel convinced that apparitions are actually 
seen, sometimes by two or three people at the same moment, 
sometimes by several people at intervals of time. Perhaps 
there are few families one of whose members has not seen or 
heard, or felt or touched, or even smelled, a ghost at some 
time or other, and the variety of impressions is one of the 
difficulties of the matter. If all ghosts were transparent, if a!l 
had an appareat motive—or if all had none—if all 
were visible only, or if all were only heard, we should have 
more chance of being able to formulate some kind of explana- 
tion. But unfortunately, on the testimony of even this one 
volume, it is demonstrated that each of our senses in turn can 
be affected by what we call ghosts. Sometimes the phantoms 
remain visible for an appreciable time, as in case 6, when the 
reflection of a dead man was seen by seven people for some 


minutes: and case §1, a remarkably well-attested example of 


the apparition being both seen and heard over a_ period of 
seven years by four or five people. Now and then the ghosts 
are easily identified, while about others there are no clues. 

Sir Ernest Bennett, in his summary and conclusions, says, 
“Perhaps the most satisfactory solution of our problem is 
that apparitions are in every case caused by telepathic 
action.” He does not shrink from the deduction that tele- 
pathy from discarnate minds must be included, if the variety 
of experiences is to be covered by telepathic theory. The 
difficulty is that even this assumption, though it might account 
for a very large number of instances, cannot be stretched to 
explain all. 

The fifth case well illustrates this. I can only give the briefest 
summary. General Barter, when doing duty at the hill station 
of Murree in the Punjab, heard on a bridle-track just above 
the private path which led to his hut perched on the hill side 
“the ring of a horse’s hoof as the shoe struck the stones... . I 
could see a tall hat appear, evidently worn by the rider of the 
animal.” He relates how his two dogs gave low frightened 
whimpers: “On the party came, until almost in front of me. 
... The rider was in full dinner dress, with white waistcoat 
and wearing a tall chimney-pot hat, and he sat a powerful hill 
pony . in a listless sort of way, the reins hanging loosely 
from both hands. . . . A syce led the pony at each side. 

As they approached, I, knowing they couldn’t get to any 
place other than my own, called out in Hindustani ‘ Koi 
Hae?’ (Who is it?). There was no answer, and on they came 
till right in front of me, when I said in English, ‘ Hallo, what 
the d——1 do you want here?’ Instantly the group came to 
a halt; the rider gathering the bridle-reins up with both 
hands turned his face towards me. . . . I at once recognised 
the rider as Lieutenant B.,” whom General Barter knew to 
be dead. He goes on to describe how he rushed up the bank, 
below which he was standing, stumbled, but recovering, 
stood in the exact spot where the group had been... “ There 
wasn’t a sign of anything . . . the road stopped at a precipice 
about twenty yards beyond.” He ran along the bridle-track, 
off which it was impossible to turn, but there was nothing to 


be seen. Mrs. Barter testifies that during the six weeks of 
Apparitions and Haunted Houses. By Sir Ernest Bennett. 
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their stay they several times heard a horse gallop down th 
path and round the house during the night, but never = 
any one. 

Sir Ernest Bennett, after remarking on the corroboratio 
which the story possesses, says, “The group and the pe 
which General Barter saw was like a scene reproduced ; 
prolonged from the fevered fancies or memories of the Man 
who had now been some months 1n the grave.” 

If it was the dead man’s thoughts and dreams which 
affected General Barter telepathically, how was it that the 
dogs whimpered, and, still more strange, why did the Phantom 
when challenged come to a halt, and, “ gathering the bridle 
reins up with both hands,” turn its face and look down? Did 
General Barter then become part of Lieutenant B.’s dream or 
thought? One feels like Alice, when she did not know 
whether she was in the Red King’s dream, cr he in hers, 
Then, if it were really B.’s spirit that appeared, how singular 
that those of the two syces were accommodating enough to 
appear also. 

In some strange way which we do not understand it may be 
that a record is preserved in the air or the vibration of certain 
spots. Thought can pass from one mind to another without 
the help of any physical sense, and apparently a past event 
can be played in certain places over and over again like 
a record on the gramophone. I am quite aware that | 
am being fantastic, but not more fantastic than the facts, It 
is, of course, easier to believe that where emotion jis jn 
play the love and thought of a discarnate personality may 
telepathically affect a sensitive person. Case 50, which 
describes an experience of July 24th, 1932, is 4 
good example. The nurse was in_ charge of two 
little girls, whose mother had died three weeks previously, 
Two days after the youngest child’s birthday, on going to 
bed the nurse saw a figure standing in the doorway, which she 
recognised, from the pictures and photographs she had seen, 
as the mother. “She was dressed in a blue velvet frock (I 
did not know until afterwards that she had one). Her face 
was lighted up, I could see the sheen on the velvet and she 
was smiling beautifully at me.” The nurse had never seen 
any of the dead mother’s clothes, but the grandmother testi- 
fied to her daughter’s special fondness for the blue velvet 
dress. 

Cases of phantasms of the living are fairly common, and 
for these it is naturally much easier to obtain corroboration, 
Case 90, a comparatively recent one, is an excellent example, 
and also case 96, of a little girl aged eight, who one morning 
while still in bed, though it was daylight, saw an old lady 
come into the room. The child, for her age, cou'd draw well, 
and when questioned sketched the figure she had seen. A 
friend recognised it at once, and immediately identified it as 
Mrs. Smith, who had formerly lived in the house, but said: 
“Tt cou'd not have been a ghost, as she is still alive, but 
bedridden.” She added that “ Mrs. Smith was obsessed with 
the house and was always thinking and talking of it, having 
spent most years of her married life in it” If the living can 
unconsciously project an image of themselves, it is not in- 
conceivable that the dead may do so also. 

Dr. Matthews, the Dean of St. Paul’s, in a foreword writes 
these words: 

“I very much hope that this book will make some impression 
on two different classes of distinguished men—the scientists and 
the leaders of religion. The attitude of the ‘orthodox’ man of 
science to ‘ psychic phenomena’ is extraordinary. For the most 
part, he ignores the existence of the evidence ; when compelled 
to recognise it he writes it down as a tissue of error and deceit. 
Yet there are facts which appear to be well attested and which, if 
true, would throw a new light upon the nature of existence. Tele- 
pathy alone, without the hypothesis of telepathic communication 
with the dead, must have quite revolutionary consequences when 
its implications are thought out.” 

Those who have been workers in psychical research would, 
I think, agree with the Dean. Apparitions are only one of 
the many supernormal occurrences which cannot be accounted 
for by a purely physical conception of our being. There are 
very many others. If people would realise more the import- 
ance of recording any strange experience, mental, visual, 
auditory or other, and of obtaining corroboration at once, the 
evidence would be cumulative and recent. Psychical research 
is one of the most important inquiries which can engage the 
human mind, and perhaps specially so at this moment. Sit 
Ernest Bennett deserves gratitude for the labour he has 
expended on the compilation of these strange cases. 
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Literary Lives 
pon Godshill. By J. B. Priestley. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
Heaven Lies About Us. By Howard Spring. (Constable. §s.) 

One Way of Living. By James Bridie. (Constable. &s. 6d.) 

Mr J. B. PRIESTLEY’S “further chapter of autobiography ” 

has a passage Which is perhaps intended as a warning to its 

reviewers. His previous book, Midnight on the Desert, was, 
he says, generally liked ; but there were exceptions—“ queer 
young men, who never seem to create anything much them- 
gives but who pop up for a season or so to be the guardians 
of the gate of true letters.” Mr. Priestley attributes the loss 
of iafluence of the modern literary review to its inclusion of 

“these bits of desiccated superciliousness,” and warns editors 

that they “alienate the public” by printing them. Mr. 

Priestley objects to these Queer Young Men, because they are 

“too timid and respectful in personal intercourse ” and “ much 

too ferocious and arrogant in print.” I think I have an idea 

of whom he means, and I object to them as strongly as he, 
on much wider and deeper grounds ; but I think it is fair 
to them to point out that it is not an unnatural form of good 
manners to be somewhat diffident when introduced to someone 
with whom, one is convinced, there is no possible common 
ground for frank discussion. However that may be, it is chilly 
work to start reviewing a book with the doom of “loss of 
influence” hanging over the paper for which one works. One 
must avoid “ desiccated superciliousness ” at all costs ; but, in 
the present case where sincerity fo-bids raptures of praise, shall 
one attempt juicy suverciliousness or desiccated commenda- 
tion? For this is not a very good book. On the happy occasions 
in the past when I have met Mr. Priestley I do not remember 
being struck timid, but I hope I was as respectful as is suitable 
to an older, more industrious and vastiy more prominent 
writer ; a writer, moreover, for whose plays and earlier novels 

I have an admiration. If we ever meet again I shall certainly 
be respectful and perhaps timid, teo; for I am obliged to 
say that I find Rain Upon Godshill acrimonious, loosely built, 
trivial, selfish and totally charmless. That is not to say that 
it is devoid of interest. Mr. Priestiey as a novelist is very 
nearly as good as Arnold Bennett, and his “chapter of auto- 
biography ” is very nearly as good as Bennett’s journals. The 
trouble is that you cannot, as Mr. Agate has demonstrated, 
fall far short of that latter standard and remain respectable. 
The cocksure Philistine staring about him and _ firing off 
pungent comments is only tolerable when he is in corking 
form. Gentus is thrilling in all its vicissitudes. Mr. Priestley 
has enormous talents, but we are only interested in the exhibi- 
tion pieces of his workshop. 

Oh dear, I have lapsed into just that tone of superiority 
which Mr. Priestley most resents. “ All I ask,” he says, “ is 
to be treated as an equal.” But there are snags there, too. 
For instance, he says that he does not find it necessary to 
walk across Mongolia to prove that he is really alive ; “I am 
lucky enough to have a profession that has its own adventures 
and excitements.” If I say, as an equal, “Has it really? 
Is it possible that you have adventures and excitements in your 
workroom—and, incidentally, I could not write a word in the 
room you describe. I like an old-fashioned library with a 
musty smell and a great deal of mahogany furniture—is it 
possible that in that airy, brand-new room of yours, writing 
your admirable plays, you are having adventures comparable 
to a walk across Mongolia? It is quite contrary to my own 
experience.” If I say that, he can reply, “Of course, there 
is nothing exciting for you in writing your kind of book. Of 
course, you don’t have to build a special room to work in. 
Off to the Gobi Desert, my dear fellow, and leave writing to 
those who understand it.” That is irrefutable, and it is com- 
pletely crushing for the Queer Young Men who, as he says, 
have written nothing at all. That is why they, and to some 
extent I, find it convenient to be superior. Forgive us, 
Mr. Priestley, and write another Laburnum Grove. We get 
your books free from the Editor, but we pay for our theatre 
Seats 

From the reviewed to the reviewer: if, smarting under 
criticism, the author speculated on the character of the critic 
and on the brutalising circumstances which had produced the 
insensitive monster, he might have constructed for him a 
childhood in the blind alleys of a Welsh city where his earliest 
recreations were in tormenting those weaker than himself,— 
‘lashing at little girls with his belt over the partition of a 
tailway carriage, driving an old shopkeeper to frenzy with 
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unprovoked insults—of parents who brought him up without 
the knowledge of God, of schoolmasters who are themselves 
barely literate, of failures to win scholarships, of menial, ill- 
paid labour ; this, he might think, was the environment which 
produced the rancorous literary critic, and this was, in fact, 
the early environment of Mr. Howard Spring. There, however, 
the construction falls to pieces, for Mr. Spring is the least 
rancorous of men, and the tale of his childhood—Heaven Lies 
About Us—is a delightful little book, the first chapter, I hope, 
of a full-length biography. Mr. Spring tells his story of the 
Cardiff slums without resentment or melodrama or senti- 
mentality. Its most moving feature is the passion for know- 
ledge and culture which burned in the odd little office-boy 
and found gratification by heroic means. Here Jude the obscure 
overcame his disabilities and emerged into fame. The follow- 
inz passage, somewhat abridged, gives a fair sample of the 
temper of the book: “The boys used to yell, ‘Your mother 
takes’ in washing!’ and, by heaven, she did! But these 
things worried her not at all. She was a realist and 
when the rest of us were lying abed we could hear her down- 
stairs laying into the beginning of the day’s washing . . . and 
when I complained that boys were yelling after me in the 
street, she replied with a favourite saying of hers: ‘Let them 
cail you what they like so long as they don’t call you pigeon- 
pie and eat you. ” Her only relaxation in those arduous 
days was on Sunday nights. We carried on with the readings 
—and it was only during those few hours that I read anything 
that was good *T’'ll tell you all about mry li’: some day,’ 
she used to say to me. ‘Then you can write a book that'll 
make people laugh.’ I don’t know where she got the idea 
that her life had been comic One night there was illness 
in the house. I was told to run for the doctor. I was to say 
to him, ‘Come at once. It will be all right. We can pay 
you. For the first time I realised in a concrete way 
how poor we were.” 

Mr. James Bridie’s autobiography, One Way of Living, 1s 
rot easy to read, both by reason of its plethora of conversations 
in Scottish Lowland dialect and its gratuitous complexity of 
design. There are pages in italics which seem to refer to some 
kind of delirium of which I cannot for the life of me make 
sense. The buik of the book is discursive and, I think, 
humorous in intent, rich in anecdotes which perhaps need to be 
told aloud by one Lowland Scot to another Lowland Scot for 
their full point to be clear. Pawky is the word. Towards the end 
there are some theatrical reminiscences to!d in more intelligible 
form: “Cocky appeared in one box and was cheered. Bernard 
Shaw appeared in another and the audience roared. Elisabeth 
Bergner appeared in a third and they went quite mad. The 
curtain went up to an audience who felt they had had their 
money’s worth already. At the interval I went to pay my 
respects to Shaw. He was holding court in the little room 
behind his box, &c., Perhaps Mr. Bridie is better in 
the decent obscurity of his native language. 

EvELYN WAUGH. 
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in the East 


Sir Hubert 


Treasure 


History of East London. By 

(Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 
My grandfather bought his house in 1888. When I was born 
into it, it was one of a descending row with like houses 
beside, behind and before. The trains could be heard all 
night panting through the junction, and the sky above the 
chimnevs, the towers and the industrial minarets was per- 
manently veiled by the dust snd smoke of the railway. My 
grandfather would often tell me that once, when he looked 
out of the windows, he could see green fields with sheep and 
a few trees ; and I, looking where his finger directed me, was 
able to conjure up Lord knows what pastoral fantasies, what 
pipes and oaten stops, what flocks of snowy sheep, belled and 
ribboned, nibbling in the noonday shades. 


a City thronged and known 
house ” 


Llewellyn Smith. 


“O there was 

Ere London boasted a 

is a couplet with enchantment 
content ; for nostalgia for the days never known ts a 
emotion, and the dream of cities fallen into meadowland and 
into long and labyrinthine 


Intrinsic 
strong 


far exceeding its 


meadowland raised cities is a 


dream. 
The East End of London, which was the eastern suburb of 
Londiniim, has more of ancient interest than any other part 


of the city. Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith says: “To me per- 


sonally everything bearing on the evolution and decline of 
this great suburb has a vivid interest and fascination. I hate 
to see how this vast area is popularly regarded as a mere 
aggregate of dull and commonplace poverty, interesting only 
as an object of philanthropic effort or social research, or as a 
show-place to gratify a morbid curiosity to learn ‘how the 


poor live.’ ’ 

For those who find a rich excitement in standing on 
ground where Alfred raised his camps or where Mayor Wal- 
worth, the brothel-keeper, murdered Wat Tyler, the East 
End is an Isle of Gramarye where you or I may fare with a 
guide-book any Saturday afternoon ; yet it is not easy for the 
mind to strip the isle of its disguises. Sir Hubert has made 
a careful study of the East End from every aspect ; from its 
Roman and Saxon beginnings to the manorial and parochial 
systems, from its social and historic angle and from the angle 
of its industrial growth. Though he is no adept at colouring 
his facts, his students will find a very complete set of dry 
bones, and from them will be able to assemble the skeleton. 

There are left few monuments of the days when St. Dun- 
stan’s, Stepney, was a little wooden forest church in the woods 
and marshes of Stebenhithe. Stebenhithe means “ timber- 
wharf,” and it was the timber business with which Stepney 
was concerned in Saxon days. In_ Elizabeth’s time, on 
account of its geographical situation as the chief seat of the 
shipping industry of the Port of London, Stepney was con- 
cerned predominantly with the Spanish Wars. The river- 
side population of East London grew increasingly dependent 
upon the sea, and the long hostilities between England and 
Spain were damaging to trade and commerce. Stepney, 
having an interest in bringing the wars to an end, had her 
own small fleet, rather similar to the Levant fleet, which she 
was willing to send on any expedition against the enemy. 

Sir Hubert deals more thoroughly with the East End under 
the feudal system than under the industrial revolution, which 
latter, more’s the pity, really lies outside the scope of his 
book. Whether he means to continue his studies, covering the 
history of the East End from the industrial revolution until 
the present day, I do not know ; but I am certain that a further 
survey would be warmly welcomed. 


the 


With so much racial claptrap receiving today a considera- 
of which :t is unworthy, Sir Hubert’s short cxamination 
of the Jewish influx into East London is of topical import- 
ance. It hardly began at all before the latter part of the 
nineteenth century though there had long been a small colony 
of Jews just outside the eastern border of the city. The original 
settlement was within the city ; the place-name “ Old Jewry ” 
marks the site. Not from the Edward I until the 
middle of the seventeenth century were Jews allowed to live in 
England, but under Charles II the Jewish settlement obtained 
a legal status 

The Original Jewish 
well-to-do, probably financiers 
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the eighteenth century the settlement changed its ¢ 
and the colony of Jews round the eastern fringe of the ¢; 
gradually became a poor community, the richer Jews movyj Cy 
The Dutch Jews were largely cigar-makers, and the ie 
absorbed the Houndsditch trade in old clothes, though they te 
not create it, for we find mention of this trade in Stow’s ‘Senet 
half a century before their admission.” % 
The manner of this book lacks an interesi Proportionate ; 
0 
the interest of the facts contained in it ; nevertheless, History 
of East London is a unique, thoughtful and valuable work 
that might well be expanded to cover a later period of time 
PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSox _ 


ry 

I'wenty Years On 
Sketch of a School. By Cheironax. (Heinemann. 5.) 
GIVEN £250,000, and 20 years to spend it in, required to found 
“a novel organisation with all the merits of the modem 
Public School, but without some of its faults "—such ig th 
probiem which Cheironax sets himself to solve in this ingenioys 
book, ingenious because the author avoids innumerable dull. 
nesses by substituting detail for generalisation in a manne 
which would have delighted the heart of Macaulay, Th, 
imaginary school is built, and the reader sees it as a going 
concern. Moreover, eager as the writer evidently is to break 
away from the o!der Public School tradition, he never hesitates 
to compromise with that tradition where it serves his turn: the 
elaborate hierarchy of offices, the boarding-house system, fy 
provision for inter-school matches, and endowment of entrance 
scholarships (40 per cent. of the capital outlay is wisely 
devoted to this end)—all are to be found at Dimynunlle, 

The name is perhaps a trifle uncouth. “Well played, 
Dimynunlle!” would not fall easily from the most loyal of 
“Old Dimynunllean” lips: but we may hazard the guess 
that some recollection of that famous Victorian vekistes, who 
moved his school to Aberystwyth in the ‘seventies, has helped 
to suggest Wales to the author, and the setting of the school 
is thoroughly Welsh in its attractiveness. “The country 
behind is a massif of rolling hills. From the rounded tops of 
the hills the sea gleams distantly: every valley has a litte 
stream where one can drink icy mountain water. The solitude 
is complete.” The cynic might be disposed to include both 
parents and boys in the last generalisation, for the day has 
gone by when the average Public School parent, motorless and 
perhaps week-endless, was indifferent to the accessibility of 
the school he chose. But the remoteness of the site, implying 
low land-values, justifies the elaborate plan of the lay-out of 
the buildings, which is one of the most interesting things in 
the book, for it includes everything from contours to sewage 
out-falls. The headmaster might not in practice care to live 
so near the Vivarium, and it is hard to justify the fact that 
the six boarding houses are not apparently orientated by the 
sun. But we notice with relief that “twenty years on” there 
is, it seems, no talk of air-raid shelters, and boys can spend a 
light-hearted three years buiiding with their own hands the 
New Music Room, duly marked on the plan. “ Three years,” 
says a sententious Sixth Former, as he works the pneumatic 
drill, “is a long time, but the room will stand for three 
centuries.” 

This is an entertaining book, but the Utopia it deals with is 
not so much News from Nowhere as news from evety- 
where. The cult of the open air, as sponsored for example by 
the L.C.C., has clearly suggested the ingenious arrangement o! 
classrooms, based on the mediaeval cloister and a penthouse 
wall. Again, the grading of the rooms, from the wholesome 
austerity of the First Form to a veritable club suite in which 
the Sixth spend their days, has psychological effects which have 
not escaped the attention of other schoolmasters. Echoes can 
also be detected of what Sanderson achieved, and still more of 
what he intended to achieve. A research library of 15,00 
volumes, with an elaborate cross-reference card catalogue, the 
supplementing of it with numerous sets of the journals o 
learned societies, and its pruning by decennial visits from 
experts authorised to remove whatever had been superseded 
since their last visit—what is this but his projected Temple 
of Peace, as Mr. Wells described it? But, characteristically 
enough, the present author adds a Popular Library for th 
less erudite. 

In one respect, however, Cheironax tries to go further than 
other planners of “ modern schools,” namely, in the avoidanc 

foreshadowed in his rather pedantic pseudonym—of any 
traditional dichotomy between work and exercise, the former 
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having no contact with physical development and the latter 
no contact with anything clse. Instead, every boy is to learn 
a trade, and the gospel is frankly proclaimed that “ Much of 
the time usually given to games and some of that given to 
academic work can go to interesting and healthy work in which 
the hands as well as the brain take part.” The programme 
consists of a pré liminary year in a general labour gang ; a term 
at cach of half a dozen handicrafts ; then specialisation as car- 
penter, mason, glazier, or quarryman, with a foreman’s job— 
which ranks with a prefectship—as the ultimate goal. Thus, 
like the students of husbandry in Utopia, “they be all in- 
structed even from their youth: partly in their schools with 
tradition and precepts, and partly in the country, brought up as 
it were in playing, not only beholding the use of it, but by occa- 
sion of exercising their bodies practising it also.” Such methods 
would be the salvation of many “C” forms, but the require- 
ments for theic general adoption include vast endowments and 
—not iess difficult to provide on a nation-wide scale—un- 
hampered rural sites. More would probably have classed 
Dimynunlle, «s regretfully as we do, among the “ many things 
in the Utopian weal public, which in our cities I may rather 
wish for than hope after.” T. K. Derry. 
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Swift the Churchman 


Jonathan Swift, Dean and Pastor. By Robert Wyse Jackson» 


LL.D. (S.P.C.K. 6s.) 

THE imprint and sub-title of the Rev. Robert Jackson’s short 
study of Swift suggest that it was written with a_ special 
public in view and, after reading it, the impression remains 
that it will appeal primarily to members of the Church of 
England. One does not need to be a practising Christian, 
however, to recognise a certzin justness in Dr. Jackson’s com- 
plaint that the religious aspect of Swift’s life and writings has 
been largely overlooked by his biographers and critics. The 
Dean—and Swift was Dean of St. Patrick’s for over thirty 
years—has been neglected at the expense of the “ Drapier, 
Bickerstaff Gulliver.” The blame for this cannot be 
charged wholly on Swift’s critics. Though limited in scope, 
Swift was a great Dean; but he was far greater as a writer and 
in an immeasurably wider sphere. It is hardly surprising, 
therefore, that he is remembered and admired and _ studied 
rather for his literary genius than for his pastoral work. Even 
aS a propagandist he was far more active in political and 
sociological causes than in specifically religious ones. 


and 


Dr. Jackson’s book its an attempt to remedy this neglect by 
concentrating on Swift’s “quiet life-work,” as parish priest 
and dean, and to this end he purposely omitted any 
account of his literary, political and domestic activities except 
in so far as they bear on his work as a clergyman. In dis- 
cussing Swift’s religious life and in analysing his religious 
beliefs, Dr. Jackson writes with authority; and in the con- 
cluding chapters of his book he brings together, from such 
sources as the Proctor’s Accounts and the Chapter Minutes 
of St. Patrick’s, some interesting Swift’s multi- 
fold activities as an administrator, in particular his care for 
the cathedral and monuments and his able reorganisa- 
tion of its finances. Scholars, by the way, will welcome the 
reproduction of a hitherto unrecorded autograph note from 
Swift to Mrs. Martha Whiteway, guaranteeing the fees of her 
ipprenticeship to a surgeon. More than this cannot, 
unfortunately, be said in Dr. Jackson’s favour. It is regret- 
able, in view of the type of reader most likely to read this 
book and accept its views, that once off the subject of religion 
Dr. Jackson writes with neither authority nor sufficient or 


has 


facts about 


fabric 


s yn’s 


precise knowledge of his facts. 

Son his prejudices are consistent with his calling, and 
ttle purpose would be served by disputing his description 
ot A Tale of a Tub as “a grossly outspoken and irreverent 
work.” But it is relevant to point out that the work in ques- 
tion is A Tale and not The Tale—a fact of some significance 


escaped Dr. Jackson, just as he is unaware that the 
a deliberate and delicious parody. Similarly, it 
¢ idle to dissent from his opinion of “the loathsome 
me of Swift’s later degenerate pieces.” He is not, 
ntitled to state that “it is certain Swift was not 
for their publication ” and that “we must blame 
ing, profit-seeking booksellers” for circulating them 
This is simply not true; the pieces in question were 
reprinted in the 


vith Swift’s approval and were 
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collected edition which Faulkner issued with Swift’s consent 
and collaboration. Besides a number of errors of fact— 
Bolingbroke and St. John were not two people; “In Sickness” 
belongs to the year 1714 and not 1713; the inscription on the 
scroll in Bindon’s portrait refers to the fourth Drapier letter 
to the Letters Patent for the First Fruits—there are 
several misleading statements. Among them, for example, 
that “in politics Swift was one of the most influential men in 
England ”; that Swift was married; that Wood’s “ Halfpence ” 
was “a disgraceful piece of jobbery ”; or the fanciful picture 
of “the old Dean” regretting the publication of A Tale of a 
Tub in one of his Thoughts on Various Subjects, which was 
in fact written before 1711, some years before he became Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, and when he was scarcely. forty years old. 

and confusing thinking, 
that in Gulliver’s Travels 
up to Nature, followed in 
the book was written to 


and not 


Finally as a specimen of confused 
there is the curious observation 
Swift held “a distorting mirror ” 
the next line by the reflection that 
show man “as he really is.” 

Such faults in a book written with evident sincerity and 
from a neglected angle are particularly to be regretted, since 
some of them need not have occurred if Dr. Jackson had 
referred to such authorities as Nichol Smith, Williams, Gold 


and Davis. JoHN HAYWARD. 


Politics and Economics in Russia 
Towards an Understanding of the U.S.S.R. By M. Florinsky. 
(Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 
One of the virtues of this exposition of the political and 
economic structure of the Soviet Union is that it sets its 
subject against the background of Tsarist Russia. Both the 
admirers and the critics of the Soviet régime (Mr. Florinsky 
belongs on the whole to the second category) are far more 
inclined than they were a few years ago to stress the continuity 
of Russian history. Mr. Florinsky’s brief account of the ill- 
fated period of the Dumas shows how easily, in a country 
where the masses are not yet politically conscious, political 
practice diverges from political theory. The constitution of 
1905 was never more than a facade for the peculiar blend of 
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bureaucracy and autocracy which is the permanent basis of 
Government in Russia. The violations of its letter were only 
less numerous than the violations of its spirit. 


In his picture of the Soviet Union, Mr. Florinsky does not 
always clearly distinguish between theory and practice, though 
he is under no illusions about the divergence between them. 
His analysis of the Constitution, first of the Russian Com- 
munist Party, and then of the Soviet State, is lucid and 
satisfying. There is no better or briefer account in English of 
the constitutional position. But we are still not much nearer 
to discovering how things really happen in Soviet Russia, or 
where the vital decisions are taken. For a brief period, under 
Lenin, the Council of People’s Commissars was the real 
government of Russia. Then, after Lenin’s death and in the 
earlier part of the Stalin period, the Politburo of the Com- 
munist Party seem to have been the effective ruling organ. 
Later on, the G.P.U. was perhaps the real repository of power. 
Now the Commissars are little more than officials, the party 
itself seems to have been relegated to a secondary réle, and 
the disgrace of successive heads of the G.P.U. (transformed 
into the Ministry of the Interior) indicates that the day of its 
supremacy is past. Hardly anywhere is the real form of 
government so obscure, and so remote from anything that 
appears om paper, as in Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Florinsky’s attempt to penetrate the realities of economic 
planning is perhaps more successful. But here, too, there are 
many obscurities. He points out that, whereas the first two 
Five-Year Plans were published with an almost embarrassing 
wealth of details and statistics, practically nothing has been 
divulged of the Third Five-Year Plan, which is supposed to 
have come into operation at the beginning of 1938. But is it 
really a source of weakness if, as Mr. Florinsky reasonably 
infers, planning has become less rigid and more opportunistic? 
It may be true of the Soviet economic system that “there is 
nothing in the record so far to justify its claim to superiority 
over a system based on private initiative and private enter- 
prise.” It is not any belief in the success of Soviet economics, 
or any desire to emulate it, which is causing such extensive 
inroads into the system of “ private initiative and private enter- 
prise” all over the world. But the fact remains that the 
whole world is moving in the same direction, and that the 
resemblances in the economic structure of Soviet, Fascist and 
democratic countries are rapidly becoming quite as striking as 
the differences between them. E. H. Carr. 


The Boys’ Own Claverhouse 


Alistair 


of Claverhouse. By and Henrietta 


12s. 6d.) 


Graham 
Duckworth. 


John 

Tayler. 
Tue pleasures of the long view and the detached judgement 
have no attraction for Miss Tayler and her brother (who died 
after the first draft of this book was written). They charge 
as cheerfully as Claverhouse’s dragoons into the religiou; and 
political controversies of the seventeenth century. They have 
no half-lights, no modified judgements. They are masters of 
the emotive noun or adjective—the Covenanters are a “ mob 
of fanatics,” “the enraged rabble,” “treacherous insurgents,” 
“frightened but argumentative rabbits.” Claverhouse is “a 
fine gentleman and a great gentleman”; he is haughty, high- 
spirited, reckless, impulsive, straightforward—even his short- 
comings are aristocratic and dashing. He can do no wrong 
even among his Government colleagues ; if he takes umbrage 
at an imputation of dishonesty, “ naturally, the quick-tempered 
soldier resented such an accusation”; if, on the other hand, 
his loyalty to the King is questioned, on the grounds of his 
marriage into a Whig family, he is “ not so small-minded as to 
resent this.” Of this marriage, the authors say, “it satisfied 
his sporting mind to do a thing which might shock his friends 
and stagger his enemies.” This sporting attitude did not 
extend to politics; Claverhouse never questioned the right- 
ness of the side he happened to be on, and it is perhaps appro- 
priate (though unfortunate for the serious reader) that Mr. and 
Miss Tayler should be content to see the confused and pas- 
sionate conflicts of the seventeenth century in terms of the 
boys’ adventure book. 


The apparatus of research functions well. Students of 
Scottish history are already deeply grateful to the Taylers for 
their work on Jacobite documents ; for the present book the 
authors have ransacked family papers, State documents, and 
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other material not used by Claverhouse’s previous biographers, 
and they have taken great pains to examine all the allegations 
of cruelty brought against him by Covenanting writers. But 
the ideology behind their labours is as crude as that of 5 
Percy Westerman. They have consulted far more documents 
than Scott ever did, but they have none of the profound sym. 
pathy and insight into human nature which inspire the por- 
traits of both sides in Old Mortality. The fundamental CTiticism 
of Claverhouse is, as Scott put it, that he united “g dis. 
interested and devoted loyalty to his prince, with a disregard 
of the rights of his fellow-subjects.” 


The authors have no difficulty in showing Claverhouse as 
a brilliant commander, especially in Highland warfare, and jn 
clearing him of many charges of cruelty (their conclusion, 
which seems well founded, is that “ only three military execy. 
tions can be definitely proved against him”). But he must be 
finally judged, not on the grounds of his responsibility for 
such-and-such a killing, but on the moral basis of his actions 
as a whole. The authors often couple his name with that of 
Montrose—rashly, for Claverhouse’s limitations become 
evident as soon as we set him beside the other. Montrose’ 
actions were the outcome of a long and passionate mental 
struggle ; he thought it his duty to exert his intelligence and 
his moral forces no less than his loyalty and his courage. He 
was in every sense a whole man; beside him, Claverhouse 
appears not the great hero that the Taylers would have us see 
him, but a highly competent soldier, with all the limitations 
of a purely military caste. JANET ADAM SMITH. 


A Forgotten Philosopher 


The Development of Political Theory. By Otto von Gierke. 
Translated by Bernard Freyd. (George Allen and Unwin. 183.) 


Tus is the first English translation of a book originally pub- 
lished in German in 1880. Its author is, of course, one of the 
really great names in the history of jurisprudence and political 
thought, and in particular his studies of the concept of corporate 
personality have been fruitful alike in the fizlds of political 
theory and of private law. The present work is a study of the 
thought of Johannes Althusius, a German professor living at 
the end of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth 
centuries, in its relation to problems of politics, in the larger 
sense of the term, which agitated men’s minds in Althusius’s 
time and since. 

The significance of Althusius is that, while on the one hand 
he broke away altogether from theocratic conceptions of the 
State, and on the other he adopted “the views of those 
publicists who had arisen chiefly during the recent civil wars 
in France, who had drawn from the principle of popular 
sovereignty the revolutionary consequence of a right of active 
resistance against rulers who violate their contract,” he drew 
this conclusion, not from the overriding sanctity of Catholic 
teaching but from a mediaevalist conception of the supremacy 
of law. Thus while he “expounded the doctrine of the abso- 
lute inalienability of the sovereign rights of the people, as well 
as the nature of the underlying social contract, in terms which 
are reproduced with an often striking similarity in Jean Jacques 
Rousseau,” his whole understanding of the nature of civil 
society had more in common with that of the conservative 
revolutionaries of the English Civil War, who were themselves 
more influenced by lawyers like Coke and Selden than by 
English Calvinist intellectuals such as Cartwright, than with the 
inverted totalitarianism of Rousseau’s General Will. The ques- 
tion whether Althusius had, or could have had, any influence 
on Coke or Selden might form an interesting subject for an 
academic thesis; but the common trends in their thought are 
quite sufficiently explained by the impact of the French civil 
wars and the revolt of the Netherlands on minds steeped in the 
traditions of mediaeval law. 

Until he was submitted to an intellectual exhumation by Von 
Gierke, Althusius was to all intents and purposes a forgotten 
philosopher. This translation of the exposition of the import- 
ance of his ideas in the development of those theories of the 
social contract and of sovereignty, which so profoundly affected 
men’s minds and European history in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, tardy though it is, deserves a sincere 
welcome. 


W. T. WELLS. 
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this time of 


crisis it is of crucial importance for the fundamental principles of Moral 
Re-Armament to be proclaimed, have taken this space to reprint for 
the British public the Message to the Nations broadcast from America 


by Dr. Frank Buchman last Sunday. 


Business men in other countries are doing the same, 


THE ANSWER TO 
CRISIS 


By Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman 





A Message to the Nations broadcast in English, French 
and German from Boston and San Francisco 








SUNDAY, 27 








@@ | speak on behalf of those millions, known and 
unknown in every country, who have found in Moral 
Re-Armament a common life 
barriers that separate man from man and nation from 
nation, and who are convineed that Moral Re-Armament 
is the only permanent cure for crisis. 

“There is an answer to erisis, and it must be made 
Before erisis ends in 


Crisis shows our failure. 
catastrophe have we the courage to face its real cause! 
We ourselves are the cause. It is the way every nation 
and every one of us have been living that has brought 


known 


us where we are. 

“Every nation and every individual is responsible for 
the existing situation 

“The failure lies not with one nation, but with all. We 
are all euilty. For in every nation those forces are at 
work which create bitterness, disunity and destruction. 
Nations, like individuals, have turned a blind eye to 
their own faults while pointing the finger at each other. 
Selfish men and women make front line trenches neces- 
sary. .\ wave of unselfishness sweeping through our 


nation and every other nation would be the permanent 


answer to War. 


** We hav 
in leagues, In 
and 
vain. 
never vet paid the price of peace 
with God where we and our nations have been wrong 
and our nations, as God directs, can put 


e all wanted peace. We have sought it in pacts, 

alliances, in systems, in 
disarmament conferenees—and we have 
We have wanted peace, but we have 
the price of facing 


changes of 
economic 


sought in 


and how we 
right that w rong. 

‘* A new spirit comes when we make honest apology for 
our own mistakes instead of spotlighting the mistakes of 
the other nations. There is a common meeting ground 
in the fact that we all need to change 
as men. In erisis of this kind if leaders change, they 
ean change their people. If people change, they ean 


their leaders. 


nations as well 


change 


The erisis is moral, and ean only be met in the spirit 
of Moral 


and love. 


Re-Armament—the spirit of honesty, justice 
Moral Re-Armament means power to change 


we to Crisis ”’ 


d 1 nswer 


transcending all the 
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people, your enemies as well as your friends, the other 
nation as well as our own. We must be prepared for 
unexpected paradoxes. 

Every man is responsible for his nation. Nations will 
make honest apologies and rectify past mistakes when 
nations demand that kind of 


the peoples ot those 


national poliey. 

Each man has an immediate part to play. He can 
for himself a change of heart. He can decide to 
listen to God daily. Ile ean start to build a hate-free, 
fear-free, greed-free world. There is enough in the 
world for every nation’s need, but not enough for every 


accept 


nation’s greed, 

* There is always time for a selfish, fear-driven world 
to listen to the living God. The forgotten faetor in 
diplomacy is that God has an inspired plan for peace 
and the means to earry it out through men and women 
who are willing to obey. 

** Above every other loyalty is the lovalty to God. In 
the obedience to God of all peoples, every nation will find 
This is the truest patriotism. It requires 
It vives the greatest streneth. 


its true dest in\ . 


the highest courage. 


‘* A nation’s surest defence is the love and gratitude of 
her neighbours. The people of the nations will support 
to the utmost those statesmen who will seek in this spirit 
to avert catastrophe and to build that peace without 
bitterness which all men Will and 
leaders of every nation unite in this programme which 
puts right the past and reconstructs the future? 


desire statesmen 


‘* Millions who already know these great truths must 
pass them on to millions more. If those people who are 
now listenine will ask those millions who are already 
living Moral Re-Armament how to begin, it will help 
change the world quickly. One hundred million Jisten- 
ing to God will form a world opinion that will make 
War unnecessary. 

‘* Personal and national surrender to God is a world 
necessity. 

‘<The future lies with the men and the 
listen to God and obey. @® 


nations who 





can be obtained in pamphlet form from your 


London, Ww .i. price ld. 
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FICTION 


By KATE O’BRIEN 


Rogue Male. By Geoffrey Household. (Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d.) 

Hudson Rejoins the Herd. By Claude Houghton 
7s. 6d.) 

Portrait of a Patriot. By R. W. Thompson. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 

Luke. By Noel Streatfeild. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

The Elephant Is White. By Caryl Brahms and S. J. Simon. 
(Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d.) 

Ir, by the time this article appears in print, we are still in 

the happy state of wondering what new novel to choose to 

help us through the blessed uneventfulness of a week-end at 

home, or by the sea—a condition at this moment uncertain 

enough to seem very sweet—I commend Rogue Male as likely 

to win a particular sympathy just now, and because it will 

keep our wits nimbly engaged. Perhaps it may also merci- 

fully distract a few of us from being too unmitigatedly the 

Foreign Secretary On the Hearth. 

It is a deft, neat book, written with unusual distinction. 
Such chinks as do appear in this distinction are, therefore, 
because of their infrequency, disproportionately disappointing, 
because they betray a spiritual confusion unlooked for in an 
otherwise almost impeccable narrative of action. “I was 
conditioned to endure without making an ass of myself.” “He 
is a ridiculous outlet for a lot of sentimentality.” (This refers 
to a cat the narrator has befriended.) “He must know the 
difference between a duke and a stock-pusher, though they 
speak with the same accent, and the latter be much better 
dressed than the former.” I have italicised some words in 
these quotations, so as to stress what I mean about chinks in 
distinction. We know, if we have read other pages of the 
book, that in these sentences Mr. Househo'd has meant to say 
something considerably more precise than he has said. The 
deprecatory note struck by the italicised words in the first two 
examples quoted, and the out-of-the-pigeonhole method chosen 
in the last to indicate the differences between men, hint at a 
magazine-story weakness not elsewhere betrayed by this careful 
writer. 

And I have made all this fuss because on the whole the 
book is so exceptionally agreeable of style. It is a first person 
singular narration of a perilous and lonely adventure. A 
wealthy and aristocratic English sportsman set out, under 
cover of a shooting expedition in Poland, to assassinate a 
European dictator. (I said a moment ago that the theme was 
likely to win a particular sympathy from us just now!) But 
he was caught, just as he “ got the three pointers of the sight 
steady on the V of his waistcoat.” He was tortured, and, 
finally, done away with in the woods in such a way as to make 
it seem that his death was a sportsman’s accident. Thereafter 
the tale is of his flight, across the dictator’s country, over the 
sea, through England, and into North Africa, from those who 
discovered that their “accident” had not come off. 

The circumstantial developments of the chase are made very 
exciting. The combined imaginativeness and common sense 
of the pursued man are satisfying, and give pressure and even 
at moments a kind of anguish to our concern for him. Also 
as we travel with him we are permitted by this author to per- 
ceive the psychological changes induced by such particular 
and exacting conditions of living. Having run to difficult and 
perilous cover in Dorset, the hero has to undergo a period 
of suspense and reflection under extraordinary conditions 
which I may not reveal, but which are very efficiently and 
vividly reproduced, and during this period of alert inaction, he 
arrives, by means of recolleciion of a tragically ended love, at 
understanding his own veiled purpose of assassination. Every 
reader will not be convinced here. That is, we do indeed 
believe that he had necessarily appointed himself the slayer 
of the man whose ideology slew the creature he had found 
most lovable and beautiful on earth ; bur, the elaborate un- 
veiling, the almost coyness of approach to this simple 
explanation of a climax of hunter-passion, seemed to me a 
littie too cheaply fantastic, and to introduce egotism in a form 
which somewhat tarnishes an otherwise beautifully indicated 
love. However, such quibbling means chiefly that I was un- 
usually interested in a most sensitive, efficient and exciting 
narrative, and certainly Mr. Household’s graceful, clean prose 
is something for which to give thanks. 

In Hudson Rejoins the Herd we again have a hero confiding 


(Collins. 





in us in the first person singular. Stephen Hudson, lying in 
bed in a nursing-home and recovering, to his own and every- 
body’s surprise, from wounds received in a shooting affray in 
an actress’s flat in Chelsea, takes the opportunity to tell us 
all that he can remember or piece together of his own and the 
actress’s lives, from their first meeting in childhood in the 
country up to the moment of the shooting. It is a good 
enough device, and it serves here as framework for a con- 
ventional story of temperament, love and all the rest. And 
Mr. Houghton is, as everybody knows, an accomplished and 
successful novelist whose work always has beginning, middle 
and end. But somehow this performance—of tolerant, reflec- 
tive, rolling-stone hero, wild, bad, darling heroine, and sinister 
American financier, holder of the automatic which wounded 
Hudson and afterwards killed himself—somehow this box of 
puppets, completed by quaint, old wiseacre doctor from the 
East End, seemed to me this time more boring than even they 
need be. In any case, when an author has decided upon the 
first person singular method of narration, he must be very, 
very careful not to get too fond of his chosen “I”; above all, 
he must peep as little as. possible, I think, round “I’s” 
nursery screen, and forbear, if he can, from bending above the 
little far-away cot—for such indulgence, pretty enough perhaps 
in itself, tends to over-manure a natural tenderness, so that 
the grown-up “I” has to be perhaps a shade too deprecatory 
about his own lovableness. However, here certainly is a story 
which many will find easy to read; and it has the merit of 
producing a good surprise on the last page. 

Portrait of a Patriot is a novel which I started in good hope 
—because, for one thing, it broke new ground, and ground 
that seemed to me to be promising. It is a historical novel, 
and its hero is Juan Manuel de Rosas, of whom I had never 
heard, but who was born in Buenos Aires in 1793, was a 
wealthy cattle-rancher and grain-farmer, took part in Argentine 
politics during the struggle for independence, and was, in fact, 
as the blurb says, “supreme dictator of Buenos Aires from 
1835 to 1852.” 

It ought to be possible to write a very vivid and soundly 
informative novel about the nineteenth-century struggies of 
any of the South American Republics—and I have no reason 
at all to question the historical information which Mr. Thomp- 
son does quite liberally impart. He knows and loves South 
America, and the useful footnotes which accompany this book 
prove that he has studied its history at good sources. But his 
chief purpose in this book is to justify before the world a 
political character whom, apparently, tradition generally and 
Cunningham Graham in particular have condemned with 
violence as “a horror of a man.” On the face of his story as 
presented to my blank ignorance by Mr. Thompson, this ver- 
dict seems uncalled-for, to put it mildly. The Don Manuel 
de Rosas of this novel is a conventional, humourless and senti- 
mental figure, whose intentions, and actions, towards his fellow- 
men are, if dull, most respectable so far as they go. But 
whereas, I presume, Mr. Thompson meant to re-create Juan 
Manuel in terms of romantic idealism, all he has in fact done 
is to give us a paralysing bore of a man—which is one way of 
overthrowing a wicked myth, since nobody so trite as this 
person could ever have been a bloody dictator. 

Miss Streatfeild has tackled a very difficult theme in her new 
novel, Luke, and I do not think that she has given herself 
room in which to handle it. She has either used too many 
characters or two few pages—but the former mistake is the 
more likely, I think. A man dies very suddenly in the prime 
of life. He is married to a foolish, amorous woman who is in 
some kind of Anglo-Catholic muddle about whether she ought 
to sleep with him while her former husband still lives. (This 
former husband is a famous orchestral conductor, and the son 
of the marriage is a fourteen-year-old boy, Luke, a promising 
musician.) It is a problem novel. Why and how did the second 
husband die? Was it suicide? Was it murder, and by whom? 

The Elephant Is White is a white elephant. It is a funny 
book, devised as an absolute scream. But the curious thing 
is that every now and then it does suddenly extract a short, 
surprised laugh. It is about a club of White Russians in Paris 
whose agreeable rule of life it is to be idle and useless. They 
are uncharacteristically thorough in sticking to their regulation 
—nevertheless on the whole they are boring. 
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Current Literature 


Fever, Famine and Gold 


By E. Erskine Loch 

As the title indicates, Fever, Famine and Gold (Heinemann, 
12s. 6d.) belongs to that class of travel books in which the 
most is made of the more sensational aspects of the expedition. 
Actually neither fever nor famine played a very important 
part in Captain Loch’s journeys in the interior of Ecuador, 
and the expedition was not after gold. But they happened to 
be traversing a country famous for its legends and traditions 
about the lost mines of the Incas, so, of course, the author 
couldn’t resist bringing it all in. Which is unfortunate because 
much more has been written about these lost mines than 
about the actual country and natives of this remote corner of 
the Andes. And the expedition’s actual achievements in them- 
selves would have filled a book. The river Curaray was 
proved to be navigable right to the frontier, a pass through 
the Llanganatis Mountains was discovered which would 
shorten the route between the central tableland and the 
Oriente, and a suitable landing-place for aeroplanes located. 
It is a pity that travellers like Captain Loch, who no doubt 
make light of hardships at the time, should make so much 
of them when they start writing. 


The Home Market 


By Major G. Harrison and F. C. Mitchell 

This admirable “book of facts about people” (Allen and 
Unwin, 12s. 6d.) was first evolved for the guidance of adver- 
tisers, but deservedly gained the appreciation of a wider public. 
Readers found in its pages the most essential information about 
the social structure of the country, boiled down and pre- 
sented with a maximum of simplicity and pleasant effect by 
diagrams and pictorial symbols, backed by a text of the most 
commendable clarity, point and freedom from jargon. Now, 
three years later, it has been revised, enlarged and brought up 
to date; and once again it is to be expected that a warm 
public welcome will greet it. The charts and tables range in 
subject matter from population present and future (with its 
age-grouping, geographical distribution, and division into 
families) through the “social pyramid” (graded by incomes 
and calculated for the different regions of the country) ; 
through indices of local prosperity and depression ; occupations, 
industrial output, distribution of wealth, national expenditure, 
average earnings throughout a wide range of industries ; the 
distribution of family expenditure between different needs (with 
special attention to food budgets), and finally to the regional 
distribution and coverage of the Press ; this last being the only 
item indicating the original and narrower purpose of the book. 
The charts and their explanatory text are supplemented by 
lists of sources from which information may be sought on 
material “unsuitable for inclusion in the main body of this 
handbook because of the rapidity with which it becomes out 
of date.” It remains to be added that the printing, lay-out and 
general production of the book are of a very high standard 
indeed, making it a real pleasure to consult it. Compilers, 
editor, and publishers deserve congratulation, and one may 
hope that successive editions will continue to appear triennially 
if not oftener. 
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record of Building Societies during the past 
decade has been, as Lord Baldwin remarked, 
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The policy of the Abbey Road Building Society 
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throughout the country has resulted in such a 
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an opportunity to remove the investment re- 
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FINANCE 


As I write the crisis nears its climax. It may possibly 
be resolved before these lines are printed. Whatever 
the outcome, the City may be proud that it has provided 
no casualties in the war of nerves. Drastic restrictions 
on the normal functioning of financial markets have 
inevitably been imposed but there has been no panicky 
liquidation or loss of morale The Stock Exchange, that 
most vulnerable point in our social system to mass 
psychology, has kept perfectly calm and given no hint of 
apprehension. Indeed, the performance of the stock markets, 
which has provided a most unpleasant shock for the 
“ bears,” has been altogether remarkable. Gilt-edged stocks, 
it is true, have had the buttress of officially-fixed minimum 
prices but have actually been bought early this week slightly 
above these minima. Home industrial equities, after a 
momentary shudder, have held firm as a rock, oil and base 
metal shares have moved up and gold shares have risen 
quite sharply as a result of the spectacular rise in the price 
of gold. Thus, the policy of holding on which I have 
advocated in recent months has been amply justified on 
purely financial grounds as well as from the broader social 
standpoint. 

As for the official steps which have so far been taken to 
tighten up our financial defences, they have been well 
conceived and are proving effective. The fixing of minimum 
prices for gilt-edged has safeguarded the market’s sheet 
anchor and although the prices fixed are, in my view, rather 
out of line with the new level of money rates, they are 
such as have inspired confidence in investors. It is a 
striking commentary on the effects on City mentality of a 
prolonged period of cheap money that the raising of the 
Bank Rate, a normal precaution in crisis times, should have 
taken both Lombard Street and Threadneedle Street com- 
pletely by surprise. In fact, surprise in some quarters has 
been tinged with criticism on the ground that a jump (sic) 
from 2 to 4 per cent. is a panic measure. 


7 * * * 


MONEY RATE PROBLEMS 
I do not share this view. The answer is surely that the 
maintenance of a 2 per cent. bank rate and of other short- 
term money rates at something like } to 1 per cent. would 
have been wholly out of touch with political realities and, 
for that matter, with the other steps towards financial 
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AND INVESTMENT 


preparedness which have been forced upon us. It is true 
that the raising of the rate represents a break with cheap 
money and a triumph for Mr. Montagu Norman, who has 
for a year at the very least favoured a moderate rise in 
money rates so as to bring the discount market to its 
senses. In that policy the Governor of the Bank has been 
thwarted by Whitehall and it has required a political crisis 
of the first magnitude to persuade the Treasury that a rise 
in rates was necessary. The effect has been to raise the 
rate allowed on bank deposits from } to 2 per cent., to 
bring bill rates into effective relationship with the 4 per 
cent. Bank Rate and, by the same token, to increase the 
charge for Treasury Bills by nearly 3 per cent. In other 
words, the creditor classes of the community gain and the 
borrowing classes are penalised and a clear warning is given 
that the bill market and commodity markets must get their 
house in order. 

That is all to the good although I must point out that 
most of the clearing up had already taken place and in the 
stock markets, at any rate, the position has been immensely 
strong, from the technical standpoint for many months. 
What must now be hoped is that, if happily the political 
clouds lift, the Treasury will not abandon its cheap money 
policy and allow a return to a régime of fluctuating Bank 
Rates. The rise in rates now imposed should be regarded 
as am emergency measure appropriate only to abnormal 
conditions. 

* * * * 


STERLING, GOLD, AND GOLD SHARES 


One justification for the Rank Rate rise is, of course, that 
the authorities could scarcely have avoided taking such an 
orthodox step before withdrawing the peg from sterling in 
the exchange market. This has been done with the approval 
of the United States and France, the other members of the 
Tripartite Currency Agreement, and is designed to ease the 
strain implied by a rigid defence of the pound at a pegged 
level. As may readily be imagined, the pegging of steriing 
at 4.694 had only been practicable at a heavy cost in gold to 
the Exchange Equalisation Account which alone was the 
buyer of the sterling offered for sale. Removal of the peg 
has meant that would-be sellers of sterling, instead of being 
able to get out at a fixed price, have had to take whatever 
rate has been available in a free market. Inevitably, the 
pound has fallen—it touched 4.10 at one time on Monday 
—and as a corollary, the sterling price of gold has risen 
spectacularly by about Ios. an ounce. 

How much of this substantial fall in sterling, and 
consequently, of the rise in the sterling price of gold is a 
reflection of the fact that previously the pound was over- 
valued and how much must be regarded as _ purely 
“temporary,” i.e., due to a flight of mobile money from 
Europe to the United States, it is hard to say. I shall be 
surprised, however, if, in the event of peace, sterling recovers 
quickly to the old pegged level of 4.69. A moderate depre- 
ciation to, say, 4.45 would be by no means surprising, 
which would give a sterling price for gold of roughly 157s. 
an ounce. That would mean a very big gain for gold 
mining companies all over the world, even allowing for the 
possibility of increased taxation. This week such buying 
as has taken place in speculative markets has been signifi- 
cantly concentrated on the leading Kaffir shares. 


* * * 7 


COMMODITIES AND THE CRISIS 


The transition of Great Britain’s commercial markets 
from a peace-time economy to a full war economy is at the 
moment of writing by no means complete. If the worst 
comes one must envisage a state of affairs in which the 
private trader in commodities, the shipowner and the 
owners of other forms of transport, will become, in fact if 
not in name, Government agents supplying their goods 
and services to customers nominated or approved by the 
Government at prices fixed by the Government. Things 
are moving fast in that direction ; wide powers have been 
taken ; traders have been forbidden from supplying to 
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overseas customers an important list of essential commo- 
dities. Existing contracts have been overruled and the 
Admiralty has begun to divert ships from their courses 
without recourse to the owners. But thus far the restrictions 
are negative. So long as he does not break the new regu- 


lations, the private trader is free to buy and sell goods | 


to whom he pleases at the best price he can get. 


The effect of circumscribing the trader’s field of activity 
should normally be to lower prices ; potential buyers are 
excluded from markets and goods already sold to German 
buyers cannot be shipped and must perhaps be thrown back 
on the market. Since the speculator in times of real 
crisis loses his zest one might have expected an initial fail 


in prices rectified gradually as the control of shipping | 


prevented surplus commodities from reaching the market. 
But this has not occurred. Nearly all the essential com- 
modities have risen during the past week. Copper at over 
£46 os. od. has risen nearly {1 10s. od. per ton. Wheat 
is again over 4s. per 100 lb. in Liverpool, a rise of over 
sd. and rubber at 8 13-16d. is $d. per lb. higher. 


The rise may be ascribed mainly to the depreciation of | 


sterling in terms of dollars coupled with the much-increased 
cost of war risk insurance on shipments to British markets. 
Since sterling was allowed to find its own level it has fallen 
by approximately 8 per cent., but commodity prices as a 
whole have not risen to the same extent, because Great 
Britain is so important a consumer that to a large extent 
she dictates the level of prices. 


* _ * * 


RICHARD THOMAS RESULTS 


There is no denying that Richard Thomas, the big South 
Wales steel and tinplate company, have gone through a 
thoroughly unsatisfactory trading period. Profits of the 
whole group for the year ended April 1st declined by no 
less than £1,359,137 to £880,380. There is, as expected, 
no dividend on either the Ordinary or Preference capital. 
but the company has been able to pay its Debenture interest 
and to make provision for depreciation. That part of the 
Debenture interest attributable to the reconstruction at 
Ebbw Vale and at Redbourne, calculated at £200,000, has, 
rowever, been charged against general reserve, leaving a 
surplus of £42,061 to be added to the combined undivided 
profit of the group. 


The relieving feature of the present accounts from the 
shareholders’ angle is that the worst has undoubtedly now 











been passed. The year ended April Ist was not only a | 
period of recession in the steel and tinplate industries. It | 
was also a time of construction and experiment at Ebbw | 


Vale. 
of £270,855 was 


So far from showing a profit at Ebbw Vale, a loss 
sustained there during the period. 


Although the accounts give no lead on the current trade | 


position, I think it is a safe assumption that profits have 
now replaced losses at Ebbw Vale, and that the prospects 
of the Preference shareholders are less remote than at first 
they appear. 


* . * * 
DEBENHAMS’ PROFITS 


Shareholders in Debenhams, Ltd., will welcome not only 
the excellent profit disclosed for the year to July 31st but 
also the concise way in which the preliminary statement 
is set out. Net profit has declined from {£555,112 to 
£527,371, but that is a very modest setback in a period in 
which political crises have interfered with quality trade. 
Nor have conditions been helpful to the Debenhams group | 
in its important export business. On the ordinary capital, 
which is very highly-geared, the dividend is maintained at 
20.83 per cent., and on this occasion it is covered by earnings | 
of 33 per cent. Out of the surplus of profit, £50,000 goes 
to reserve, bringing it up to £460,000, or not far short of 
the issued ordinary capital of £500,000. In my view 
Debenhams 6} per cent. First Preference, at 19s. 6d., the 
Second 63 per cent. Preference at 17s. 6d., and the ros. 
Third 7 per cents. at 7s. are all worth holding as high- 
yielding investments. As a speculation the 1s. ordinaries, 
at 2s. 4}d., yield roughly 8} per cent. Custos. 
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BANK OF CHOSEN 


(inc. in 1909 hy Special Charter of Imperial Japanese Government.) 


Subscribed Capital : Yen 40,000,000. 
Paid - up Capital 8 Yen 25,000,000. 


Head Office: Keijo (Seoul), Chosen (Korea). Foreign Exchange Dept.: Tokyo, Japan. 
- ‘BRANCHES: | 
Japan Proper: Tokyo, Osaka (2), Kobe, Shimonoseki. 





Chosen: Fusan, Taiku, Mokpo, Reisui, Kunsan, Jinsen 
(Chemulpo), Heijo (Pyengyang), Chinnampo, 
Shingishu, Gensan (Wonsan), Seishin (Chungjin), 
Rashin, Yuki. 

Kwantung : Dairen, Ryojun. 

China: Shanghai, Tsingtao, Tientsin (2), Peking, Chinan, 
Shihchiachuang, Taiyuan. 

U.S.A. 1 New York. 

LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: 
St. Clement's House, 27, Clements Lane, €E.C.4. 


Telegrams : Foreign—‘Chosengink, London."” Telephone: Mansion House 3617 























ROYAL MAIL 











BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., £.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON ~ LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER - CARDIFF - GLASGOW 











ALL BOOKS | | 
including multitudes of pocket editions |} 
and cheap reprints, and the best books for Jj 
children. Orders by post will receive {ff 
prompt attention. I | 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. | 
477 OXFORD ST. W.1. 


in the Homes of The Children’s 
Aid Society. These children are 
enjoying a happy existence 
through our care, and are for- 
getting sad sufferings caused by neglect and destitution. 
14/- weekly maintains a child and gives it a real chance 
in life. Do please send a gift to keep them “ bonny 
and smiling.” 


™. CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Royal Charter. (Director: Herbert H. Glanfield) 
Est. 1856. 17 Leigham(Ct. Rd., Streatham, S.W.16 














BONNY FACES 
SMILE 








Incorpurated by 
Patron H.M. the King. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 

4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, €E.C.2, 
17, Northumberland Avenue, C.2. 





Head Office: 
West End Office: 
Paid up Capital 
Reserve Fund a 
Currency Reserve . ...  £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4, 500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 


£4,500,000 
£2,475,000 


MUSIC OF THE WEEK 


QUEEN’S HALL 
(Sole Lessees: Chappell & Co., Ltd.) 
B.B.C. PROMENADE CONCERTS 
NIGHTLY AT 8 UNTIL OCTOBER 7TH 
SIR HENRY J. WOOD 





THE B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Tickets: 2/-, 3/-, 5/-, 6/-, 7/6, at B.B.C. BROADCASTING HOUSE 
(Wel. 4468). CHAPPELL’ 8, QUEEN’S HALL (Lan. 2823). 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD ACROSS 5. A mixed French one on ice 


2. In a matter of principle I 
am beyond the bridge and 
the dean is after me (11). 

9. “The star called Capella 

was yellow, and Betel- 

gueux shone with a fiery 

red ” (9). 

Hamlet said he would make 

one of him that let him (5). 

“ Caliban Setebos ” 

(4). 

The Minister seems a man 

of endurance (7). 

16. Julian might eat a spot (8). 
17. Showing that litter is not 
necessarily untidiness (6). 

19. One of the “ names familiar 
in their mouths as house- 
hold words ” (6). 

20. The road to destruction is 
in the Cotswolds (8). 

22. He composes Ena’s tam (7). 

23. It takes a great soldier to 
send to Foreign Office to 
clutch firefly (4). 

27. Renewed by the P.R.A. (5). 
28. Hardly (in two words) a 
name for a negress! (9). 

29. Unlike the moderns the 
Countess doesn’t seem to 
dislike weight (11). 


DOWN 


1. A pull-up coated round (10). 

. As the gardener said as he 
settled down the plants (four 
words) (10) 

3. Riding nuts (4). 

4. How to bring people up to 
scratch (8). 


SECOND SERIES—-No. 26 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the 
sender of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle 
to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “Crossword Puzzle,” 
and should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No jo. 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions 
should be on the form appearing below. The name of the winner Il. 
will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions 
must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged = 12. 
on delivery. Solutions from the U.S A. cannot be accepted.] 








N 








Colt Hill, Odiham, Hants. 








(6). 


6. Browning described him in 


on 


Italy (10). 


. Time up—and down (4). 
. The engineer is a singular 


hymn-writer (4). 

. It suggests the shape ot 
things to come by water and 
rail (14). 


. The resolution is not put 


with celerity (two words) 


(10). 


. Indemnification for injury— 
by a scythe? (10). 
. “Not here! the White 


North has thy bones” (8). 
. Airmen don’t care for the 
best seats (6). 
. “As as a painted ship 
upon a painted ocean ” (4). 





5. Sociable weapon (4). 


. A definition of company in 
hard work (4). 
SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 25 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 25 is Mr. E. Bunter Stanwell, 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES 


Two Shiliings per ime (a line averages 36 ietters). Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
line charged as a ine. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 

25° for Ginsertions ; 5° 4% for 26 ; and 10° 

for $2. Ee SPECTA TOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to eusure insertion not later than Tuesday o# each week 


PERSONAL 


A LADY had £100 recently for a 15-07. Quessn 
f Teapot, another £4 oz. for Georgian Salt Cellars. 
W. E. Hurcomb motors the Kingdom paying for me 
Liberal Prices, Jewels, Silver, Plate, China, Pictures, 
Contents of Houses. Details read A LADY. Personal 
column, Telegrap: and Morning Post rd Saturday. 

R. J. Davies, 123, New Bond Street, W.1 Masse 2437. 














VACC INE 7" the Mouth. Sense! immunity from 
i COLDS and INFLUENZA for 4 to 6 months 
by taking ““ BUCC ALINE” Brand Tablets. ss. post 
free special Children’s Pack, 38. 6d.) from the Agents, 
HAYMAN AND FREEMAN, Chemists 93 Piccadilly, W.1. 


Mayfair 4231. 

] ETECTIVES. See Private Enquiries, etc. 
Moderate. Consultation free. -UNiversaL DeTEC- 

Tives (Estab. 1929), 12 Henrietta St. W.C.2. TEM. 8594 


I® you want a partner or to be a partner, apply to 
119 New Bond Street. Mayfair 9634-5. 

‘AYS parson, “ For TOM M LONG Yr ll vouch. 

No other "baccy sees my pouch.” 














‘ 
hy oo 2D to buy Cottage or Se, eltusted in the 

J country, within 50 miles souta of London. State | 
price and accommodation. — Box A 786. 











WHERE HELP Is NEEDED 


ae ~ SISTERS with no savings having spent apart 
best years in making a home for invalid mother, 
now both suffering from mainutrition, one being com- 




















pletely disabled from this cause. Only income 6s. a 
weex disablement benefit. PLEASE HELP. (Case | 
159.) Appeal S. Drtstressep GENTLEPOLKSs’ Arp Asso- 
CIATION, 74 Brook Green, W.6. 
CINEMAS 
CADEMY CINEMA 
i Oxford Street. Ger. 2981 


BY SPECIAL LICENCE 
The Greatest Film of our Time, 


“ PROFESSOR MAMLOCK” 


(A. London). An unforgettable experience. 


pees Soe 


“| DERKE L LEY Cinema, Berkeley Street May, 850s. | 

4th month. Raimu m FEMME DU BOULANGER 
A), vin—ocenh s $ piquant satire. 

APPOINTMENTS, 


“ADULTS ONLY. 
&e., 
AND WANTED 
EMPLOYMENT | 


VACANT 





7 HE GENTLEWOMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION AND LADIES’ WORK 
SOCIETY, 1 Ridgetield, King Street, Manchester, 2. 


Employers are invited to apply to the above Associa- 
tion for : 


Secretaries. Children’s Nurses. 
Matrons. Nannies. 
Housekeepers. Lady Cooks, etc. 


Dietitians. Hotel Receptionists. 
Suitable applicants are available for all posts 


i] 





CLEAR 
THAT 
COLD 
WITH 

VAPEX 


A dusty, germ-laden atmosphere or a 
chilly evening can easily cause a Summer 
cold—dangerous because it destroys the 
vitality you should be building up for the coming 
winter. Get rid of it quickly with Vapex. 
Breathe the pleasant vapour which penetrates 
to the innermost passages of nose and throat, 
easing the breathing, relieving any headache or 
stuffiness and killing the germs before they become 


dangerous. Vapex is perfectly safe for children. 
From your Chemist 2/- @ 3/- 

viess THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 

| 2 





WoO German ladies, single, 34 and 38, one Jew, one 

“ Aryan,” forced by circumstances to leave their 
country, want position immediately. Experienced in 
domestic work, needlework and —, of children. 
| Reliable, unpretentious.—-Apply, Mrs. . H. LINGK, 
| Sandakan, Br. N. Borneo. 














COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES | 


Pee COLLEGE OF SECRETARIE 's 
(Under Distinguished Patronage). 

} <a » practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be IVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional Men, Politicians or Business Men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION 
A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subjects 
Apply 170 Queen’s Gate, $.W.7. Tel. Kensington 3228. 


‘I 





‘HE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College,South 
Molton St., W.1. Founded 1910. May. §306-7-8 








EDUCATIONAL 


DEGREE IS POSSIBLE FOR YOU. Now that 
i Candidates for a London Degree who are 23 or 
over may take the shorter Special Entrance Exam. 
instead of Matriculation, the way to a Degree is easier. 
935 Wolsey Hall students have passed the London 
Special Entrance Exam.—Free guide to London Univ. 








Small Registration and Engagement Fees. 
Stamped addressed envelope for enquiries. 


Degrees. and Home Studv Courses for them. from the 
DrrECTOR OF STuDIES, Dept. B902, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. 


CKWORTH SCHOOL, NEAR PONTEFRACT 
Founded 1779 by the & Society of Friends (Quakers) 


HEADMASTER: W. A. COOPER, M.A., M.Sc. 
HEADMISTRESS: HELEN M. NEATBY, M.A. 


BROAD GENERAL EDUCATION UP TO 
HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP OFFERED 

YUALLY 


py 


4 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Careful Training for Life Work. 
Guidance in Leisure Pursuits. 


EXCELLENT FOOD (OWN FARM). GARDENS 


Estate of 340 Acres, with large Playing Fields. 
Modern Swimming Bath, Gymnasium, and Library. 


Fees Moderate. Apply to Bursar for Prospectus, etc. 








YIRKBECK COLLEGE 
» (University of London) 

Applications for admission from men and women 
who desire to pursue research or to read in the evening 
for degrees in the Faculties of Arts and Science or for 
the Diploma in Geography should be addressed to 

The Secretary, 
BirKBECK COLLEGE, E.C *. 





NORTHAMPTON POLYTECHNIC 


St. John Street, London, E.C.1. 
FULL-TIME COURSES are conducted in 
all branches of 


ENGINEERING 
and in 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICS 


Entrance Examination: September 20th and 21st, 1939 


Prospectus and entry form on application to SECRETARY 





YHOTOGRAPHY AS A CAREER. 


THE POLYTECHNIC, REGENT STREET, W.1. 
SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
| Thorough Training for young people of both sexes 
| under the constant supervision of expert Professionals. 
COMMO..IOUS AND FULLY EQUIPPED 
STUDIOS with al) the latest and most approved 


appliances. 
THREE COURSES :— 
(a) PHOTOGRAPHY. Comprehensive Course of 
Three Terms (one year) for those over 17 years of age. 
FEE: £50 per annum. 
(6) PHOTOGRAPHY. Extension Course for students 
who have taken “ -ourse (a). 
FEE: £25 per annum 
(c) CINEMATOGRAPHY: Two year Course (non- 
dramatic) for men only; intended for those training 
to enter the trade. 
FEE £50 per annum. 
EVENING CLASSES 
are also held in the above subiects. 
SCHOOL YEAR BEGINS : 
Day School 19th September 
Evening Classes - 25th September 
For full details apply to the Director of Education. 











— HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
University of London) 
Principal, Miss J. R. Bacon, M.A., Cambridge. 

The Michaelmas Term commences on Thursday, 
October sth, 1939. The College prepares women 
students for the London degrees in Arts and Science. 
Ten Entrance Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, 
and several Exhibitions of not more than £35, tenable 
for three years, will be offered for competition in Febru- 
ary, 1940. For further particulars apply to the 
Secretary, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green 





Surrey. 














Patron 


Chairman of the Executive Commi 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., 


Honorary Treasurer— 





Founded in 1902, under the direction of th 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of 
as a centre for research and information on cancer, 


| Research Fund is working unceasingly on the 
of the disease in man and animals. The work 
other great centres of research has increased o 


origin and nature of cancer and has so altered 
disease is now curable in increasing numbers. Our 
laboratories to extend the scope of 
total annual expenditure, and help 
heavy additional cost of expansion. 


is urgently 


should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 











IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


-HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 


G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bt., C.B.E., 


systematic 


tion has become too limited and we have recently built new modern 
our investigations. 
from investments and the Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the 


Legacies, Subscriptioms, and Donations are earnestly solicited, and 
c/o Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, waneniten W.C.2 


Y O 


ttee— 


F.R.C.S. 


ne Royal College of 
Surgeons of England 
the Imperial Cancer 
investigation 
of this Fund and of 
ur knowledge of the 
our outlook that the 
previous accommoda- 





The income 


needed to meet the 


Hon. Treasurer. 

















can help to secure 
safety at sea- 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gdns., London, S.W.1 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, 


U 


For 115 years British Life-boatmen 
have been saving human life at sea. 
This magnificent work costs one 
million 5/- each year to maintain its 
traditional standard of service to 
humanity on the seas. Help to secure 
this safety at sea by sendinz a gift 
today. 


Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTH WAITE, O.B.E., 
Secretary 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements— Continued 





EDUCATIONAL—( Continued) 


kK NGLISH School in Ireland, Hill Court, Game, | 
4 Co, Dublin (Principal, Miss Palmer, B.Sc., late of 
Cheltenham College. 

Modern Education 50 pupils 8-18, prepared for 
usual English public examinations. Excellent staff, 
fine house, spacious grounds. Safe and accessible. 


pue POL 7 TECHNIC, REGENT 7 ET, W.1, 
CHOOL OF COMMERC 

The EVE NING + SCHOOL provides a ies of study 
for men and women employed in commerce. 

Students may prepare for the professional examina- 
tions—in banking, accountancy and secretarial work 
and for the Inter. B. Com. and Inter. B.Sc. (Econ. 
the University of London. 

The DAY SCHOOL offers a one or two-year full-time 
course for students (boys and girls) from 16 to 21 years 
of age. 

A special half-time course can be arranged for young 
men who are already in business. This course requires 
attendance for a morning or afternoon on five days in 
the week. 

THERE ARE SPECIAL EVENING COURSES IN 
INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION AND 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 


) of 





w Term commences : 

DAY DE PARI IMENT - - 19th Sept., 1939. 
EVENING DEPARTMENT - 2sth Sept., 1939. 
(Enrolment for evening classes vegins on 18th Sept.) 

The Director of Education will send a prospectus of 
the Day or E vening D Department i. application. 


GIRLS’ SC HOOLS AND COLLEGES 


*ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, 
CROYDON 


Day and Boarding School for Girls, 5-18. Modern 
education in atmosphere conducive to self-expression, 
training of mind and character. Pupils prepared for 


public examinations, and for professional training. 
Special facilities for overseas pupils. Open sunny | 
position. Country house available. Excellent health 
record. 
‘HE LAURELS SCHOOL (Late of RUGBY), 
WROXALL ABBEY, WARWICK.— Recognised 


by Board of Education. This well-known School for 
Girls now occupies large modern premises in most 
beautiful surroundings. Preparation for all examinations 
to University Entrance and Scholarship standard. All 
games, riding and swimming. Individual attention 
assured. Entire charge if desired. Illustrated prospectus. 
Apply PRINCI IPALS. 


SCHOLASTIC ~ AGENCIES 


|: *XPERT Advice given to parents secking Schools, 
Convents or Tutors. Purchasers seeking schools 


4 
for sale. Apply, Burrow’s ScHorastic Burrau 
Wellington House, 125 Strand, W.C.2. Tem. 3533. 
cxoeh S FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Ss STORS FOR ALL EXAMS 
and reliable information about schools 
in England and abroad forwarded free of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E 4 Tel. : Mansion House $053. 


PHYSICAL “TRAINING COLLEGES © 


ry ‘HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING 
| COLLEGE, 37, Lansdown Road, Bedford. 
Principal, Muss STANSFEID; Vice-Principal, Muss 


Students are trained in this College to become 
The course of training extends 
over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum. 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


Petir 
te ichers of gymnastics. 


AUTHORS, TY PEW RITERS, &e. 


| EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES 

4 Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 

RerGent Institute (Dept. 85). Palace Gate, W.8 

| ITERARYTypewrte., Trans.,&c.,promptly ex.MSS. 
dts. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.— Miss N. 

McFar.ane(C), TheStudy.96Marine Pde.,Leigh-on-Sea 


MISCELLANEOUS 


] JONE GAL handwoven Tweed, selected 
Stockings and Wader socks. Tweed patterns free 
MAnacer, Lissadell,Sligo, Irish Free State. 


on request 

AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 
| to sell or professional services to offer are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts 24 for six inser- 


SOUTH 


Handknit | 


‘SOUTH AFRICA 


S= 


ae 









ELLERMAN 
& BUCKNALL 
the service which main- 
tains a high standard of 
excellence, combining the 
amenities of comfortable 
sea travel with economic 
rates. 


by 































CAPETOWN = = 
f . ; 
Aart Regular Service to: 
f £46 CAPETOWN, PORT ELIZA- 
rom * | BETH, EAST LONDON, 
DURBAN & LOURENCO 
p, MARQUES & BEIRA_| 
Steamers designed and equipped for 
tropical conditions All outside 1 
cabins oe window or porthole. | 
Spacious public rooms and exten- | 
sive promenade decks Every 
facilit for sport and recreation. 
schedule sailings 








of 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY LTD., 
104-6, Leadenhall St., LONDON, E.C.3. | 


| 








2424 


Ave nue 


| Street, W.1. 


‘\ 


FOR THE TABLE 


Sit TLAND LAMB.—The greatest table ethene. 

aa 1s. 2d. per lb. ; Forequarters 9d. per 
Boned and Rolled Forequarters 1s. 1d. per Ib.; or 

Sides 1s. per lb. Per parcel post, post paid. Despatch 

- Wednesdays and Saturdays. Cash with order. 
. M. Apte aND Sons, Voe. Shetland. 


HOLIDAYS 


H AVE you heard about the HARROGATE New 

“All Inclusive” Scheme? It covers Medical 
Attention, Curative Treatments and Hotel Accommoda- 
tion. Send for full particulars now to P. M. WILSHERE, 
Information Bureau. You can have a good holiday 
there too—guide from same address. Cheap Monthly 
Returns by Rail. 


HOTEL AND BOARDING HOUSES 


) ELGRAVE CLUB, LTD.(96 Belgrave Road,S.W.1). 
) Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 353. 
Vict. 3347 




















weekly, with dinner 6s .6d. or 2 gns. weekly. 
Ik . DINBURGH.-- THE ALISON HOTEL.--Melville 
4 Cresent. Tgms. ‘‘Melcrest” E magnet Tel.31295 
I AKES. Victoria Hotel beautiful Buttermere 
4 (between Honister Pass and Cockermouth station). 
Phone Buttermere 2. 


YEFRESH YOU RSELVE S in English Countty. 
Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free) - 180 INNS 
and HOTEL s managed by th 
PE OPLE’ S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A. Lrp., St. GeorGe’s House, 193 Regent 


| QAl -TDEAN, Brighton, GLENDOWER, first- dene 
‘ 


guest house. Tel.: Rottingdean 9552. 
*OUTHSEA— SOLENT HOTEL (unlic.), South 
n Parade, facing sea, fascinating views ships. Night 


| porter, excellent Catering. from 3 guineas, booklet. 


’ ARWICK CLUB,LTD., 21St.George’sSq.,S.W.1 

Room and breakfast 5s., one night cnly $s. 6d. 
or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night, or 35s. to 
2 gns. weekly.— Vict. 7289 








\ ‘INTER UNDERWEAR—PRICES REDUCED | 
for second year in succession! Famous “B-P” 
Underwear is always far lower than any shop prices, | 
because sold direct from Makers. This year, prices | 
cut to rock-bottom—in some cases saving 2/- and 3 - a/ 
garment on 1937 prices. CUARANTEED in every | 
way. Pure Wool, Mixture, Art Silk. Every size and 
style, for Women, Children, Men. Send for ILLUS. 
CATALOGUE and FREE PATTERNS to Birkett & | 
PuHiturps, Ltp. (Dept. S), Union Road, Nottingham. | 














c 
THE 


SPECTATOR 
HOLIDAY SERVICE 


To readers on holiday, who normally 
receive THE SPECTATOR through 
a newsagent, we shall be glad to 
forward a copy of the paper each 
week to any part of the world, post 


| 
free, at 6d. per copy, or to arrange 
for delivery through the nearest local 
| 


newsagent. 


Please send instructions, with remittance to 
cover cost for the period, 


The Sales Manager, 











| CAMBRIDGr 


| EDZELL 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.— GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).. HAVEN. 

BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey).BURFORD BRIDGB 


OTEL. 
BRODICK.— DOUGLAS. 
UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales)._BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.— KING’ : ARMS. 
CRAWFORD... CRAWFORD 





CRIEFF (Perths). STRATHE ARN HYDRO. 
EASTBOURNE.-CAVENDIS 

| PARK GATES. 

| EDINBURGH.— ALISON. 


(Angus). GLENESK. 

FALMOUTH (Cornwall). FALMOUTH. 

FILEY (Yorks)... LINKFIELD, Primrose VALtry. 

GRAYSHOTT (Hants). FOX & PELICAN. 

HARROGATE. CAIRN HYDRO. 

HUNSTANTON.--LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
NKS 


-INKS. 
KESWICK. KESWICK. 
LEAMINGTON SPA. ALKERTON HOUSE, 
REGENT. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—Loch Awe. 
LONDON. THACKERAY HOTEL 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
UNITED SERVICES, 

98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER.—~ BOW DON HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH. BEAUFORT ARMS 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire). GOLF VIEW. 

PERTH. STATION HOTEL. 

PITLOCHRY. ATHOLL PALACE. 

PORTREE (Isle of Skye). ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)— Perwick Bay & Links. 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesea). BAY. 

ST. ANN#’'S-UN-se£A.. GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 

SCOURIE (Sutherland).. SCOURIE. 

SELBY (Yorks)... LONDE a GH ARMS. 

SKY FLODIGARRY HOTEL 

SOU THPOR?. HESKETH PK , HY DRO Hore. 
PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 

STRATHPEFFER 5A (Ross-shire). BEN WYVIS. 
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